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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


VERY economist realized that the pas- 
F sion for speculation in the United States 

would sooner or later bring disaster, 
but few prophets had foreseen how great 
this disaster would be. The industrial pros- 
perity of the country has undoubtedly been 
stupendous, but shares have been forced. 
up to prices which are out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic value. From the international point 
of view the slump in Wall Street is undoubtedly 
a good thing; it is clearly absurd that a country 
which possesses over half the world’s store of gold 
should continue to borrow rather than to lend. 
It may be some months before gold comes back 
across the Atlantic in any large quantities, but 
ultimately the salutary effects of Wall Street’s 
lesson should lead to a further reduction in our own 


bank rate. Meanwhile, the financial losses 
suffered by millions of American citizens will so 
much restrict their purchasing power that not only 
American but even European industries may suffer 
considerably. 


Parliament, on reassembling this week, got 
down to business with unusual dispatch and 
earnestness. Apart from Mr. Snowden’s 
momentary inadvertence in addressing Mr. 
Baldwin as ‘‘ the Prime Minister,’’ there was 
little or no comic relief. It is going ta be a 
crowded session, what with legislation on 
widows’ pensions, coal, unemployment insurance, 
factories, the Washington Hours Convention and 
an amendment to the Trade Disputes Act, all to 
be under way before Christmas, not to speak of 
debates on a number of international matters and 
private members’ resolutions. Some of these 
subjects are unlikely to prove fiercely controver- 
sial, but both coal and, to a less extent, the 
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attempt to arrive at a satisfactory decision over 
the ‘‘ genuinely seeking work ’’ clause of unem- 
ployment insurance, may be expected to provoke 
dissension. As for the Trade Disputes Act, 
surprise at its inclusion so early in the Govern- 
ment programme may be explained by considera- 
tion of the fact that, apart from the determined 
opposition with which it is likely to meet in the 
Commons, its handling by the House of Lords 
may require the delay of two years provided for 
in the Parliament Act to secure its passage to 
the Statute Book. Everything depends on its 
nature; but with this contingency in mind it 
behoves a minority Government to make hay while 
the sun still shines. 


The Government have now made known their 
proposals on the coal situation to the Miners’ 
Federation and the owners. They substantially 
endorse what intelligent anticipation had fore- 
shadowed. There is to be reduction of the work- 
ing day from eight to seven and a half hours 
' plus winding time, to take effect next April; legal 

enforcement of a national and district marketing 
scheme; nationalization of royalties; and a plan 
_ for placing a levy on all coal raised for the pur- 

pose of assisting the export trade by subsidy. 
How far these terms will satisfy either side, or 
that other important but neglected section of the 
community, the consumers, the next few weeks 
will disclose. They do not seem even to have 
satisfied the Cabinet, the meeting of which to 
endorse these tentative decisions (they are not yet 
definite and final) was described as ‘‘ stormy.’ 
Mr. Cook has said that the miners are not going 
to bite the hand that feeds them. Probably they 
would accept a reduction from eight to seven and 
a half hours in the working day to take effect next 
April—though it is far less than they have been 
demanding or than pre-election promises might 
reasonably have led them to expect—if they could 
be sure that they were safe from any attempt to 
reduce their wages. But the terms say nothing 
of this. The owners, for their part, are said to be 
far from unanimous in agreeing to the marketing 
scheme. As things stand, the proposals look 
likely to please nobody. 


Hours and district marketing are the two least 
vexing aspects of the problem. The crux of the 
problem is wages, and on this there is no 
guarantee, though no doubt the levy scheme to 
be applied as a subsidy on export coal is intended 
as a means of keeping export prices at a competi- 
tive level without resort to lower wages. Is the 
wage question to be left to be settled between 
miners and owners when the existing agreements 
expire? If so, it will be left until another crisis 
is upon us, for miners and owners are fundament- 
ally unable to agree between themselves on this 
matter, if only because the men demand a national 
agreement and the owners flatly refuse to discuss 
anything of the kind. Not only this, but reduc- 
tion in hours without lower wages, and a district 
marketing scheme that has as its object the 
stabilizing of prices, are both liable to tend in 
the direction of raising the cost of coal to the 
consumer ; and it is precisely the reverse of this— 
a lower selling price—that is required if markets 
are to be recaptured and the industry set on its 
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feet again. There is therefore much still to be 
done. What is required is thorou 


gh-going 
reorganization of the industry to effect essential 


economies in production; and there are as yet few 
signs that the owners have any serious intention 
of putting such projects on foot. The coal 
problem is very far from being solved. 


Mr. Thomas this week staved off the “‘ ’satiable 
curtiosity ’’ of the Commons regarding his actiyj. 
ties in defeating unemployment, especially regard. 
ing his Canadian exploits, until the debate 
next week on the vote for raising hig 
salary. Mr. Thomas is an astute tactician, 
By that, time the Prime Minister will be 
in his place again, and the Prime Minister 
has not only just been to Canada—where 
no doubt he acquainted himself with some 
of Mr. Thomas’s doings there—he al 
returns from his American mission with consider. 
able prestige; and a little judicious support for 
Mr. Thomas from his chief in such circumstances 
may prove very valuable. But it would be foolish 
as well as unfair to accuse Mr. Thomas of failure 
yet awhile. He has not had much time, he is 
certainly not sparing himself in endeavour, and 
with unemployment, as with less weighty matters, 
every little helps. If he encounters criticism he 
has only his colleagues to thank who made such 
prodigious boasts at the election. The country 
would not expect very startling or rapid relief of 
unemployment if it had not been told so 
emphatically it was going to get them. 


Canadian wheat, to be paid for by British steel 
and coal, is an admirable formula, with which we 
wish Mr. Thomas the utmost success, and we 
are certainly not going to join in cheap derision 
of him because he did not produce a detailed 
scheme for public discussion as soon as he 
returned from his Canadian trip. But there are 
difficulties which must be noticed. Shipments of 
wheat must be on a great scale, and the shippers 
will require immediate payment. Any scheme of 
the sort Mr. Thomas has in mind presupposes 
elevators on this side and financial organization, 
with the State doing a great deal more than merely 
blessing this inter-lmperial exchange of products. 
From State responsibility in this particular to 
general State control of wheat imports is not a 
very long step, and all but double-dyed Socialists 
must ask with some anxiety whither that policy 
leads. But the day of economic purists is over; 
the conditions of the post-war world justify oppor- 
tunism, so long as its objective is clear. Any 
policy which makes at once for increased employ- 
ment in our basic industries and for our diminished 
dependence on the world outside the Empire is 


entitled to sympathetic consideration, whatever its 
theoretical implications. 


What are now described as mere rumours, but 
were certainly something more, are set at rest 
by the intimation that the Secretary of State for 
India is not now to proceed to that country on 
a superfluous and embarrassing tour of enquiry, 
and by the inspired statement that the Govern- 
ment do not propose in any degree anticipating 
the report of the Simon Commission. We 
suspect that but for criticism evoked by those 
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« ymours,”’ events would have taken a different 
course; but into unpleasant might-have-beens we 
need not enter. The matter that claims attention 
now is Sir John Simon’s correspondence with 
the Premier. He is perfectly right in insisting 
that the relations between British India and the 
Native States must be closely considered in any 
scheme of constitutional change in the former. 
We among others urged this long ago, and a 
good deal of awkwardness and delay might have 
been avoided by recognition of an obvious 
truth from the beginning. The Premier, after 
consultation with the leaders of the other parties, 
concurs in Sir John Simon’s proposal. So far 
so good. But what form is to be given to the 
conference of the representatives of British India 
and of the Native States with the spokesmen of 
the British Government? Is the ‘‘ round-table 
conference ’’ hitherto denied to Indian extremists 
to be conceded them after all? We hope not. 
A round-table procedure implies that the partici- 
pants are equally responsible; but there is no 
parity between Great Britain as sole trustee for 
India as a whole and the Native Princes as rulers 
of their territories, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the irresponsible Indian politicians who 
have clamoured for such an opportunity. 


The immense development of the British motor 
industry has brought us to the stage at which, 
with indirect State support and financial backing, 
this country can seriously bid for supremacy in 
the Empire’s markets and a very substantial share 
in the world’s. The huge transaction to which, it 
has now been announced, an insurance company 
and a leading firm of car distributors are parties 
shows that financial backing is not to seek, and 
Mr. Thomas seems to be fully alive to the oppor- 
tunities of the State. The measure of safeguard- 
ing enjoyed by the industry clearly must be main- 
tained. Not less clearly, we must refrain from 
robbing ourselves of markets in the Dominions 
and Crown Colonies—which need high-powered 
cheap cars—by taxation based on horse-power of 
vehicles. As it happens, expediency and prin- 
ciple accord, for there is no equity in taxing cars 
otherwise than in proportion to the use made of 
them on the roads; that is, on the basis of petrol 
consumed. In doing justice to the motorist here 
at home, taxation on petrol instead of on horse- 
power would give British motor producers pre- 
dominance in highly important overseas markets, 


_ with larger output would come still cheaper 


We are fairly accustomed to political crises in 
France, but few since the war have been so interest- 
ing as that which has followed M. Briand’s defeat 
ten days ago. On M. Briand’s refusal to accept 
office again, M. Doumergue approached 'M. Dala- 
dier, the leader of the Radical-Socialists, the 
largest party which had helped to turn M. Briand 
out. It was at first declared that M. Daladier 
stood no chance of success, since the Chamber 
is quite definitely reactionary, whereas M. Dala- 
dier is equally definitely a member of the extreme 
Left Wing of his party. Where his predecessors 
had failed, however, this young and energetic 
Politician all but succeeded. Hitherto the 
Socialists have always refused to join in coalition 


governments with ‘“‘ bourgeois’’ parties, and 
although this refusal would probably be with- 
drawn were a Socialist asked to be Prime Minister 
in such a coalition, few people had expected that 
the Socialist Parliamentary group would agree— 
as, in fact, they did—to collaborate with M. Dala- 
dier on the understanding that he should be 
Prime Minister, but that in other respects their 
representation in the Ministry should equal that 
of the Radical-Socialists. But the Socialist 
National Council met in haste and, by a narrow 
majority, reversed the decision of the Parlia- 
mentary group; with the result that M. Daladier 
has failed in his ambition. 


A government consisting of Radical-Socialists 
and Socialists would have been in a minority, even 
though M. Briand would have _ greatly 
strengthened its prestige by his promise to 
remain at the Quai d’Orsay. The present Cham- 
ber was elected on what our American friends 
would call a Poincaré ‘‘ ticket,’’ and the parties 
of the Left would have to be sure of the support 
of the Centre groups before they had a working 
majority. Many members of these Centre groups 
would not support M. Daladier’s policy of drastic 
disarmament, the evacuation of the Rhineland, 
and the ratification of the Hague agreements. As 
the recent Senatorial elections showed, the 
Chamber does not represent the political opinion 
of the country, but unless there is a dissolution 
it would seem that the only alternatives are a 
new government, headed by M. Briand and based 
on the support of the middle parties, or a govern- 
ment rather more frankly to the Right headed by 
M. Tardieu. In either case the prospects for the 
Five-Power Naval Conference in the New Year 
would not be very bright. 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes : ‘‘From 
all accounts a bumper potato crop has been 
grown in Scotland this season, yields of fifteen 
tons to the acre being mentioned. Following 
upon an already glutted market, the news will 
not be welcomed by potato growers in England. 
The surplus has arisen not from foreign ‘ dump- 
ings,’ which only average about six per cent. 
of our consumption, but from a good season 
and freedom from pests. The situation empha- 
sizes the necessity of organizing the supply and 
diverting low-grade potatoes from the market, 
where they further depress prices, to the factory, 
where they can be converted to other uses. The 
proposed potato pool is a further step in the 
right direction. It has been officially stated that, 
at times, the only regulation of the potato supply 
to the markets is when the railway companies 
telephone to the country agents and ask them 
to keep back’ any further supplies because their 
sidings are full of trucks loaded with unsold 
potatoes. The grade sizes that have been 
promulgated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
represent the answer to the request by growers 
for the National Mark. It is believed that this 
system should do what is necessary. It may be 
noted that a similar system of voluntary grades 
introduced into the United States after the war 
has been generally adopted for the bulk of the 
American trade, and in Canada also voluntary 
grading to official standards has become 
general.’’ 
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THE NEW DESPOTISM 


ORD HEWART?’S new book* is a political 
Levee of first-rate importance. This is shown 

by the fact that the Government, cleverly dis- 
arming criticism, have already appointed a 
committee to examine its argument. In form, the 
book is an attack on the method of legislation by 
delegating to departments the power to make rules 
which are to have the force of laws. The most 
recent example is the celebrated Clause 111 of the 
Local Government Act passed early this year. 
This clause empowered the Minister, if any diffi- 
culty arose in the application of the Act, to 
“* remove the difficulty by Order,’’ and to do any- 
thing he liked, either to bring the provisions of 
the Act into operation or even to modify them as 
might seem necessary or expedient. This clause 
was too much even for a tired House of Commons, 
and a storm, or a sort of storm, arose, with the 
result that the Minister promised to amend the 
clause. The amended version was accepted, but 
though the words were altered the powers were 
exactly the same. 

The difference between the two clauses, said the 
Law Times in February last, is that between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and the Lord Chief 
Justice agrees. ‘‘ What is significant in this 
transaction,’’ Lord Hewart now writes, ‘‘ is the 
frame of mind of those who drafted and approved 
the original proposal and had the courage to put 
forward the amendment as removing the objection 
to it.” Why should the House of Commons 
have spent so much time over the measure if such 
a clause had to be passed into law? Why not have 
enacted quite simply that anything ordered by the 
Minister should have the force of law as the ob- 
sequious Tudor Parliament did for Henry VIII? 
That is not by any means, as Lord Hewart shows, 
an exceptional example. He gives a long list of 
statutes in which the same or similar powers have 
been given to Ministers and quotes the protests of 
many judges against what is becoming almost 
a regular practice. He reminds us that by 
** Minister ’’ in such cases is really meant some 
official who is not responsible to the House; and 
he warns us that we are making for ourselves 
tyrants who, under the forms of law and with the 
noblest possible intention, will abrogate self-gov- 
ernment and override individual liberties. He does 
not put it so, for judges dislike generalities, but 
evidently what he thinks is that Tudor absolutism 
is returning, with the department in place of the 
monarch and departmental zeal in place of his 
-caprice. The battle between the Star Chamber and 
the Common Law will have to be fought over 
again and it is fitting that the Lord Chief Justice, 
like another Coke, should lead the van in the 
attack. 

There can be little doubt that Lord Hewart has 
with him the great majority of our judges from 
the Lord Chancellor downwards, and that his 
argument will also have a strong popular appeal. 
The increasing number and powers of officialdom 
are multiplying occasions of conflict between 
governors and governed, and there is growing up 
a general distrust of officials which is not in the 
least appeased by our respect for their ability and 
conscientiousness. Not only is the law becoming 


* * The New Despotism.’ By Lord Hewart. Benn. 21s. 
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increasingly complicated and difficult to ascertain 
because, under the system of delegating power of 
legislation by orders and departmental Tules, it is 
no longer to be found in the statute book; by 
still more important, these departmental ry| 
having the force of law, cannot be challenged in 
the courts and are completely removed from judi- 
cial jurisdiction. 

Lord Hewart restates the orthodoxy of Dicey’s 
great book on the rule of law in this countr 
lt was Dicey’s boast that we knew nothing of the 
droit administratif, a separate system of law 
governing the relations of State servants and the 
people that they govern, and administered jn 
separate courts. He points out that we have 
something very much worse, for disputes with 
officials under the droit administratif are settled 
by special principles of law, whereas here they 
are settled not by law but by the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the official for public interest, 
Those admirable qualities of our civil service are 
fully acknowledged, but they do not lessen the 
tyranny, for tyrants have in fact more often 
possessed them than not. 

The case that Lord Hewart presents is, within 
the limits that he has prescribed, impregnable. 
The difficulty, however, is not so much in the 
legal theory as in political practice. So long as 
laws are few and simple, and politics come into 
contact with life at comparatively few points, 
Parliament has no difficulty in legislating in full 
and precise detail. But that stage of our political 
development is long past. There is hardly any 
department of life in which legislation does not 
now intrude. At the same time, the party system 
has become much harder and discipline more 
strict. Parliament is becoming on all subjects 
which are made tests of party loyalty more and 
more a machine for registering Government 
decrees. Only in Opposition, and not always there, 
have the members of a party real freedom. Thius 
the legislative work of Parliament is becoming at 
once vastly more extensive and complicated and 
at the same time more mechanical. In such ctr- 
cumstances the temptation to devolve its work 
of legislation becomes irresistible. After all, if 
a good party man has to surrender his right of 
private judgment to his leaders, it is not a great 
step to surrender the details of legislation to their 
nominees. The growth of Executive power at the 
expense of Parliament is a commonplace of our 
time. Does it (a tired member of Parliament may 
often ask himself) matter very greatly whether I go 
through the pretence of legislating the details for 
myself or hand them over to the officials who have, 
in any case, told the Minister what he must do 
and what he should propose in legislation? Why 
not short-circuit the process and where there 1s 
any difficulty leave it to the officials to solve it? 

It does in fact matter very much whether 
Parliament legislates or merely throws back the 
right of legislation to the official: who is the 
original inspirer of it, and Lord Hewart’s book 
tells us why. It exhibits in startling fashion the 
despotism which iis like a precipice at our feet. 
But the remedy is not so easy to indicate. He 
himself says that if there were fewer laws no great 
harm would be done, and we agree. Lord 
Banbury, when he used to oppose all Bills on 
principle unless they related to the protection of 
dogs, had got hold of a profound idea. But it 
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is not easy to put back the tendency of our 
litical age to ever increasing regulation in 
ever increasing detail of all departments of our 
life. Whether the State which undertakes 
responsibilities so multifarious can escape 
becoming a more or less disguised despotism is 
by no means an easy question to decide. As 
things are, there must be devolution of some sort 
by Parliament unless it can manage to sit for 
forty-eight hours on every day of the year. 

If then it is hopeless to think of restricting 
the functions of government in these days, the 
real practical question raised by Lord Hewart’s 
book is how Parliament can find time to attend 
to the things that really matter and to act as 
the guardian of the private citizen against the 
usurpations of bureaucratic control. Something 
might be done by a drastic alteration of the 
whole procedure of Parliament. There is great 
waste of time under the present rules, and with 
all the endless flow of talk when a measure is 
being discussed there is not the slightest guaran- 
tee that the really important point in it will not 
be missed. There is no real control over expen- 
diture, nor in the shaping of the main issues of 
policy. The ideal to be aimed at is that the 
House should be a standing committee of public 
safety watching against abuses of authority. But 
for that, which is far more important than its 
legislative work, it has the greatest difficulty in 
getting any time at all. 

The moral of Lord Hewart’s book is not 
directed against officialdom as such. The real 
culprit is Parliament. Unless it can make its 
methods of rule more official, it will cease to 
be the guardian of our liberties and our servants 
will become our masters, as indeed they have 
already done in many departments of life. 


CHECKING COMPANY ABUSES 


HAT the ordering of the affairs of the City of 

London is in need of reform many events 

have lately shown; in one way the Companies 
Act, 1929, which came into force on Friday of this 
week, is an important contribution to this end. The 
Act does not furnish an answer to the question of who 
carried out the manipulation of Ner-Sag or Duophone 
shares, disclose the extent to which some Press writers 
are interested in the shares they so assiduously recom- 
mend, or make public particulars of the pools and 
syndicates whereby so many stockbrokers and stock- 
jobbers add profitable zest to their own lives and 
dubious excitement to the lives of other people. These 
gossamers of the City web are outside of the power 
of Parliament to control or destroy, and, perhaps, 
even to detect. Neither can the Companies Act deal 
with dummy underwriting and similar abuses of pro- 
motion and flotation, which could and should be the 
subject of special legislation. 

[he Companies Act as now constituted is a con- 
solidation and amendment of Acts from 1908 to 1917. 
How deficient the Acts were before amendment and 
consolidation can be gathered from the fact that a 
company was not even compelled to keep accounts 
or to issue a balance sheet to shareholders—one of 
the deficiencies earliest removed in the Acts as they 
now stand. But although the old Acts were wanting 
in many respects, their inadequacy became wider than 
was inevitable from their constitution, because the 
Board of Trade and the Registry of Joint Stock Com- 
panies have been curiously reluctant to enforce many 


of the provisions made therein. It might have been 
considered as possible that the officials concerned 
thought little would be gained by hastening the 
death of petty companies through exposure in the 
Law Courts, and that they therefore sought to make 
examples only of substantial offenders. Whatever 
the explanation of the hesitancy of Govern- 
ment departments to insist that Company laws 
be observed, accountants and others closely engaged 
in Company work agree that the official attitude should 
be sterner and that without this quality in those 
responsible for the enforcement of Company law the 
new Act will largely fail of its object. 

Such a view may be unduly pessimistic, but, in 
any event, it is desirable that an investors’ protec- 
tion society should be formed to which investors 
generally could subscribe. A society of this kind 
could draw the attention of the Board of Trade to 
breaches of the Companies Act as, admit- 


tedly, an investor can himself now do. But. 


the society’s experts would be better able to detect 
irregularities and to bring about their correction, while 
it is unfair that one person or a few persons should 
spend time and money in defending what are really 
the interests of shareholders as a class. Naturally, 
the society could have fields of activity other than 
those strictly covered by the Company: laws. 

It has not infrequently happened during recent years 
that a shareholder at an annual meeting of a company 
has proposed a vote of thanks to directors, commented 
on their moderate remuneration and expressed the 
opinion that the directors’ fees should be increased, 
only to learn through some incident subsequently 
that the directors’ fees might be small, but that the 
amount they took from the company in commissions, 
etc., was astonishingly large. This type of remunera- 
tion to directors has often been concealed in the 
general expenses of a company and usually it is only 
when a highly placed employee reveals that additional 
remuneration has been so concealed that shareholders 
receive enlightenment of an unpleasant kind. 

It is a fundamental misconception in the minds of 
numerous shareholders that auditors can and will 
direct attention to anything which is wrong with a 
company. But such a matter as that referred to above, 
and many another like it, is not within the province 
of auditors and, in fact, has nothing to do with 
accountancy. Certainly, it is not the duty of an 
auditor to express an opinion as to whether or not 
directors have given information sufficient to illuminate 
shareholders. For the obligation of the auditors to 
state that a balance sheet shows “‘ the true and correct 
view of the company’s affairs’’ is to be extremely 
broadly interpreted and it should be well known, but 
apparently it is not, that in some directions—valua- 
tions of fixed assets, for example—the auditors are 
usually not in a position to know whether the values 
in the balance sheet are realizable or not. In the 
Company world the words ‘“‘ true and correct ’’ have 
a conventional ring. 

The late Government were timorous in this question 
of Company law reform and inclined to half-measures, 
as can be seen also by the provisions which the new 
Companies Law makes with regard to profit and loss 
accounts, the publication of which now becomes 
compulsory instead of voluntary as previously. The 
form which a profit and loss account shall take has 
been left entirely to the discretion of directors; for 
the Act does not even specify barest legal require- 
ments. It will not be beyond the ingenuity of directors 
to issue a profit and loss account which is so only by 
virtue of its heading, which need not set forth gross 
profit or state what allowance has been made for 
depreciation. When the matter was discussed in 
Parliament last year, Mr. Albery requested that it 
should be required that auditors should certify the 
profit and loss account of a company as well as the 
balance sheet. The President of the Board of Trade 
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regarded Mr. Albery’s attempted amendment as super- 
fluous. Possibly if the Government had stipulated what 
should be the minimum of information conveyed by 
a profit and loss account, the President of the Board 
of Trade would have had some small case for rejecting 
the amendment. But as the new clauses of the Com- 
panies Act permit the profit and loss statement of a 
company to be vague or actually deceptive, the 
slightest independent check would have been of value, 
and it is altogether regrettable that Mr. Albery’s 
proposal was not accepted. 

Let us say in fairness that although the late Govern- 
ment were reprehensibly mild towards many Company 
law defects, they did not compromise upon the vital 
matter of balance sheet reform. The practice of 
lumping together a large number of asset items and 
assigning a total value to the conglomerate whole has 
been made illegal. Future balance sheets will have 
to distinguish between fixed and floating assets and 
also state separately the estimated value of goodwill, 
patents, etc. The next balance sheets of many im- 
portant companies will be exceptionally interesting, 
because shareholders will have an opportunity of 
judging for themselves the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of valuations placed upon different assets, 
which they could not do, for example, when one item 
covered a tangible asset such as freehold properties 
and an intangible one such as goodwill. It is in this 
direction that the Companies Act, 1929, makes a 
really useful contribution to joint stock affairs, since 
it compels a greater measure of reality in balance 
sheet values and, as a direct consequence, in Stock 
Exchange prices. 

The new Act also demands that more information 
shall be given upon the financial relations of a com- 
pany to its subsidiaries. This demand is to be 
welcomed, although we doubt whether directors of 
companies aiming at monopolies through control of 
multitudes of concerns will give more than the barest 
information as to the well-being or otherwise of their 
children. Provided a company makes a handsome 
profit—as companies with many subsidiaries often do 
—many shareholders will be quite content to leave a 
goodly number of things in the darkness of the 
board room. Whether the Companies Act should pro- 
tect the ordinary public as well as a particular, the 
consumer of commodities as well as the receiver 
of dividends, is a pretty question not to be answered 
on this occasion. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


six House of Commons resumed on Tuesday 
in thoroughly humdrum mood and settled down 
to business without fireworks, either partisan 
or oratorical. Neither coast erosion nor insurance pay- 
ments to the victims of motor accidents proved to be 
topics of arresting interest, though the second reading 
of a Bill on the latter subject gave Sir William Jowitt 
an opportunity of making his debut as Attorney- 
General. Despite the feelings aroused by his sudden 
post-election conversion to Labour, he made a 
definitely favourable impression upon the House as a 
whole. 

Wednesdays are now devoted to two private 
members’ motions. In the first of these—on the dump- 
ing here of bounty-fed German wheat and oats—the 
only incidents were the ineffectiveness of the Govern- 
ment spokesmen, Mr. Noel Buxton and Dr. Addison, 
and a powerful maiden speech by Mr. E. F. Wise. 
But the second—in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment—produced a really good debate, listened 
to throughout by an interested and, what is rare in 


private members’ time, a well-filled House. For the 
rest, the expert questioners have not yet had time 
to frame their best “‘ posers ’’ to Ministers, and those 
put down on the vital question of the Government's 
unemployment schemes Mr. Thomas, with obyj 
relief, refused to answer in advance of the full state. 
ment he is to give on Monday. But he has failure 
written on his face already. 


* 
* * 


The real interest when the House reassembles after 
a long recess is, however, the spirit and temper which 
the different parties display. The mood of the Labour 
Party is obviously somewhat complex. They are 
pleased with the applause the Government have received 
but distressed that Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham have 
secured the spot-light, since neither of these y 
orthodox politicians exhibits even the slightest interest 
in Socialism in our, or any other, time. Nor is it 
easy for the rank-and-file to know exactly how to 
receive plaudits for the very qualities at which they 
have so often jibed and jeered. But, in any case 
beneath a rather dubious complacence, there are signs 
that the buoyancy and confidence of July have begun 
to evaporate on the back benches, while the Govern- 
ment bench wears the expression of a platoon awaiting 
zero-hour. 

The problems they have to face are acute enough 
to make any Cabinet anxious, even without the growing 
restlessness of the Left Wing of their followers and 
the forked lightning of bitter personal jealousies be- 
tween the leaders, which, as everyone knows, already 
flickers and plays behind the scenes. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Thomas are not exactly ‘‘ a band of brothers.’’ The 
nearest approach to a common emotion is the dislike 
of the first three for poor Mr. Thomas, which probably 
exceeds in intensity anything they may feel about each 
other. And for the rank and file of Labour it is of 
necessity a depressing affair to watch their leaders in 
office. 

The day-to-day work of all Governments is dis- 
tressingly similar. The new earth—to say nothing of 
the new heaven—grows very remote when, it is seen 
that even Socialist Ministers offer just the same 
apologetics and make just the same stock replies 
as their ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ predecessors did. And for the 
fanatic there is no more unpalatable fare than half-a- 
loaf. Even Mr. Snowden’s announcement of the Bills 
to be proceeded with before Christmas could not dispel 
the atmosphere of suspicion and doubt in the ranks 
behind him. 


* 
* * 


Rightly or wrongly, Conservatives think that the 
peak of the Labour boom is passed, that already the 
public is beginning to weary of photographs of Mr. 
MacDonald cutting his birthday cake and of the 
ineffable Mr. Lansbury simpering on a swing, and 
that from now onwards the path of the Government 
will become more and more rocky and difficult. 
They look forward with zest now to the in-fighting 
of Parliamentary debate—which they conduct at 
least as skilfully as their opponents. 

At the moment the Liberals are cheerful oppor- 
tunists. For them this Parliament is a_ thrilling 
gamble in which they have little to lose and much, 
perhaps, to gain. They are a strong team and have 
the great advantage that they have not recently 
incurred the odium which, more and more in our 
modern democracy, is apparently inseparable from 
power. They have come back full of zeal and pleasur- 
able anticipations which are already reflecting them- 
selves in their speeches. 

First 
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WHERE IS CONSERVATISM 
GOING? 


By HAROLD MACMILLAN 


Unionist Party may seem to some observers one 

of dangerous and even menacing instability. 
It cannot be denied that disillusionment and discon- 
tent are widespread. A certain lack of confidence, 
always latent between the rank and file and the 
leaders of every political party, is daily becoming 
more manifest. And such signs of malaise, although 
so persistent a feature of all parties of the Left as to 
pass almost unnoticed, are not often allowed to pene- 
trate the surface in a party with so long a record of 
loyalty as the Tory Party can boast. It has commonly 
been said that loyalty is at once the strength and the 
weakness of our party. Nevertheless, it is only out 
of a certain measure of unrest that a new creative 
effort can be conceived. 

At the present time the need has once again 
occurred for a determined effort to restate the funda- 
mentals of our faith and to redirect our policy. For 
that work a period of opposition is more suitable than 
a period of office. The leaders of the party are no 
longer immersed in the multifarious problems of 
administration. The rank and file are relieved of the 
necessity of observing the same degree of discipline 
as is essential to a party which is actually carrying on 
the government of the day. A position of ‘‘ greater 
freedom and less responsibility ’? may properly be used 
by leaders and followers alike for all the preliminary 
work which must precede the intellectual and moral 
revival of Unionist philosophy. 

The fundamental weakness of the Unionist Party 
to-day lies in its present confusion of thought. It 
has no clear policy on immediate problems; it has no 
clear goal towards which it feels itself to be striv- 
ing. It has too many “‘ open questions ’’ and too 
many closed minds. It is at once Protectionist 
and Cobdenite; imperialist and  internationalist; 
reforming and static. At some moments it favours 
State interference with the conditions of industry, at 
others it embraces laissez-faire. According to the 
varying amount of pressure exerted from varying 
quarters, it now follows one policy, now another. 
Sometimes dominated by the memories of Shaftesbury 
and Disraeli, it seems about to revive Young England ; 
at other times it appears far more nearly a twentieth- 
century edition of nineteenth-century Liberalism. Now 
almost cheese-paring, now almost prodigal, its 
financial policy presents a series of baffling contradic- 
tions. Its foreign policy, of recent years, has shown 
an equal lack of determination. Its imperial policy 
has wavered between firmness and concession; its 
industrial policy between audacity and hesitation. The 
same Government which was capable of the bold con- 
ception of Rating and Local Government Reform 
allowed the nation to be paralysed by a coal dispute that 
lasted for nine months, and left office without any 
serious contribution to the great problem of the 
reorganization and revival of the basic industries. A 
Government which faced a general strike was afraid 
of a factory Bill. 

With the fall of the late Government, however, a 
definite era in our history may be said to have closed. 
The terrible dangers that jseemed to threaten tha 
whole fabric of society after the war have been over- 
come. With its characteristic self-control the 
English nation has surmounted obstacles of the most 
formidable kind. It was always said by the most 
far-sighted prophets that the first ten years of the 
Peace would be the worst. They have passed. And 
with their passing, grateful as we are to the sobriety 


Te present state of the Conservative and 


of those statesmen who have helped to restrain 
the passions and soften the shocks inseparable from 
the times, it is surely now our main duty to realize 
that the social and economic structure of our country 
is entering on a new phase of development, and fit 
ourselves for the task of guiding these new move- 
ments in whatever direction we may, in the light of 
our past principles and history, recognize as leading 
to the noblest and worthiest destination. 

Without a clear object in view, without some 
pictuse, however idealistic and remote, of the goal 
of its efforts, a political party necessarily loses in 
fervour and enthusiasm. It becomes an association 
formed merely for the object of attainihg power, as 
an end in itself and not as a means. It sinks in its 
own and in the public estimation. Instead of approxi- 
mating to the generous zeai of a crusade, it may 
even be reduced to the cynical meanness of a Tam- 
many Hall. 

It must ,be admitted that the Socialist Party, with 
all its weaknesses and absurdities, has one great 
advantage. Originating in the aspirations of a few 
enthusiasts, it has developed from a tiny beginning 
into the largest party in the House of Commons. 
It has destroyed or almost destroyed the Liberal 
Party, of which for many years it was the despised 
and patronized ally. Although its electoral successes 
have been achieved partly by the use of somewhat 
unscrupulous promises and by all the threadbare 


‘tricks of the demagogue, yet its real strength lies 


in the fact that as a party it does at least appear 
to have some definite purpose and some recogniz- 
able aim. This missionary spirit has brought to the 
service of the Socialist machine not merely the 
street orator and the tub-thumper (always ready 
allies to any radical movement), but a great part 
of the ‘“‘ intelligentsia ’’ of the nation. Men of the 
highest mental attainments and of the noblest 
character have given freely of their best to this 
cause, just because it seemed to them a cause worth 
fighting for. And this strain of idealism has given 
some unity even to the perplexingly different forms 
of ‘‘ Socialism ’’ which have been preached suc- 
cessively or concurrently. It has enabled the party 
to establish its hold over a large part of the 
Churches, of the Universities, of the schools, of 
those devoted to philanthropic and social work, of 
the literary and scientific world. And it is this belief 
that a great and hopeful experiment is soon to be 
embarked upon, which will remedy the evils and 
resolve the problems of the ‘‘ present capitalist 
system,”” which has spread down from the world 
of ideas to the world of everyday life, and has 
animated even the humblest of those who have 
allied themselves with the Socialist Party organization. 
It is more than likely, however, that the splendid 
hopes which have been so ingeniously raised will 
in the near future be grievously disappointed. In 
one, two, three, and perhaps four years, the electors 
will again be turning for advice and guidance to a 
non-Socialist party. If, as seems probable, the 
official Liberal Party fails to make any large recovery 
from its present weakness, all the greater will be 
the responsibility resting upon Unionist shoulders. 
Believing, as we do, that the Socialist ideal is a 
mistaken one that cannot survive the acid test of 
experience, in however tentative a form, should we 
not recognize how great a strength it has given to 
the Labour Party to be striving for some definite 
purpose, wrong-headed as it may be? If we dis- 
miss Socialism, what have we to offer in its place? 
Can we devote the next few years to a research and 
an intellectual effort which will enable us to have 
ready for presentation to the electors, when the time 
comes, both an ultimate aim for their endeavours 
and some conception of the first steps which we 
would recommend towards its realization? Can we 
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build up a political theory which seems to us both 
sound and in conformity with our traditions, and 
an immediate programme based upon that theory? 
Can we appear at the next election, not merely as 
a refuge of temporary safety for a disappointed and 
embarrassed people, but as the vanguard of a move- 
ment which will dominate the development of our 
social and economic structure during the course of 
the century? No doubt we shall be able largely to 
explode the fantastic theories of our Socialist oppo- 
nents, and cover them with the ridicule which can 
easily be fastened upon their obsolete and outworn 
fallacies. But can we pass from the part of destruc- 
tive critics fo that of constructive pioneers? Can 
we lead the nation and the Empire to that particular 
form of society, neither individualist nor Socialist in 
the Victorian sense, to which modern capitalism 
seems to be naturally moving, and in the realization 
of which we may reach unexampled standards of well- 
being? The aim is high, the réle ambitious: but I 
would rather see the Unionist Party fail gloriously 
than shrink from the attempt. 

[Next week Captain Macmillan will indicate certain lines 


on which a new Conservative policy might be developed.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


NERVOUS DISORDERS 


By QUAERO 


EMEMBERING how constantly the term 

neurosis is on the doctor’s lips, and how common 

are phenomena classifiable as neurotic, it is 
strange that they are treated so casually in everyday 
medical practice; and equally strange is their small 
place in the medical curriculum. Many practitioners 
look upon neurosis as synonymous with malingering ; 
and then wonder that their patients desert them for 
the unregistered, who at any rate take, or appear 
to take, the matter seriously. 

By a neurosis we commonly understand a symptom 
or a disability which would disappear with a change 
of mental outlook. Philosophy has _proverbially 
proved ineffective as a cure for toothache; but in 
dealing with invalidity unaccompanied by apparent 
bodily changes it is to an altered attitude to life 
and to the world, rather than to physical or chemical 
therapy, that we have to look for. remedy. Because 
neurotic states are associated with many happenings 
in the somatic realm, from blushing to hyper-activity 
of the adrenals, superficial observers are apt to con- 
\clude that they can adequately; be studied along 
physiological lines alone. But, as Wechsler, in his 
recent study of the neuroses, says: ‘‘ It is fruitless to 
discuss an obsession in terms of chemistry, or an 
hysterical phobia in terms of physics. As well discuss 
the beauty of the Sistine Madonna in terms of aniline 
dyes, or the tragic conflict of Hamlet in terms of 
radio-activity.” In this matter, Adler, whose 
‘Problems of Neurosis,’* just published, should be 
read and studied by every doctor and every student 
of psychology, is thoroughly sound. He reminds us 
again and again that psychologic realities are not of 
a physiological nature, and that they elude chemical 
or physical tests. ‘‘ The fact that anxiety, for in- 
stance, affects the sympathetic and para-sympathetic 
nerves does not reveal the cause of an anxiety. Its 
origin is in the psyche and not in the soma.” As 
he points out elsewhere, ‘‘ the most exact neurological 
description of anger is of almost negligible practical 
value as compared with our actual experience of how 
anger is used to dominate a person or a situation.” 

As the very word signifies, health, in a composite 


By Alfred Adler. Kegan 


* © Problems of Neurosis.’ 
Paul. 


8s. 6d. 


and complicated organism such as man, implies an 
harmonious integration of the several parts and 
specialized faculties in the interests of the whole A 
neurosis may be analogically regarded as a sort of 
cancer of the mind—a failure in that unity of purpose 
and activity which constitutes true sanity, psychic as 
well as physical. To Freud we owe a great debt for 
the light he has thrown on those conflicts in our mind 
which take place below the level of consciousness. |t 
is of such conflicts that neuroses are born. However 
much we may dissent from Freud’s doctrine of pan- 
sexualism, we cannot forget that he has made far 
and away the biggest contribution of the century to 
psychologic science. Dr. Alfred Adler, who was the 
first disciple to break away from the rigid Freudian 
school, while agreeing that the conflict which 
characterizes the neurotic personality is essentially 
between the ego and the ego-ideal, assigns to the 
conscious mind a much larger part in this psychic 
controversy than that allotted to it by the strict 
Freudian. It is one of Adler’s distinctive claims that 
he has emphasized the complementary rather than the 
antithetic parts which the conscious and the uncon- 
scious play in psychic events. He holds that the real 
conflict is between capacity and opportunity on the 
one hand, and ambition on the other. Incapacity and 
misfortune alone could never produce a neurosis. It 
is only when these cannot be consciously accepted as 
natural limitations that a sense of humiliation and 
stultification arises; and it is the attempt to hide this 
humiliation, both from oneself and from others, that 
starts the neurosis. 

As Dr. Gordon put it in a very interesting book 
published a few years ago: ‘‘ In the war cases, it was 
not simply the fright of shells bursting, or the dis- 
comfort of wet and verminous trenches, or the tedium 
of being away from home, which produced the nervous 
breakdown; there was always some sort of conflict 
set up between the desire to escape from all these 
unpleasantnesses and the feeling that to do so was not 
in accord with the subject’s ideals of himself and his 
duty.’’ In other words, there was a lack of integra- 
tion within the self-regarding sentiment. The neurotic 
patient is one who has been unable either to face his 
dilemma, choose the lesser of two evils, shrug his 
shoulders and get on with it; or to discover some 
intermediate course which, while not entirely satis- 
factory, would, at any rate, take him part way to his 
desired end. Instead of adopting either of these 
courses, he weaves a network of pathologic fancy 
which, were it real, would be generally recognized as 
excusing him from positive action towards the goal 
whither his ambition impelled him. 

Anything that weakens the power of the will pre- 
disposes to neurosis; which, therefore, is apt to show 
itself, even in the best mentally integrated: of us, as 
an accompaniment or consequence of any sort of 
debilitating illness or long-continued mental or physical 
strain. A lack of adaptability to circumstance—per- 
manent or temporary—or the existence of circumstances 
in themselves exceptionally difficult, equally tends to 
produce neurosis in an individual with even the rudi- 
ments of self-consciousness. Whenever life makes 
unusual calls on the faculty for adaptation, we may 
expect to find an increase in neurotic manifestations. 
And this holds good equally of abnormal demands on 
a national scale, as in the war, and of such individual, 
biological crises as are experienced at puberty and at 
the menopause. In perfectly healthy functioning, 
conflicts between two patterns within the self-regarding 
sentiment are resolved either by blending and integra- 
tion, or by the definite suppression of the weaker. In 
the development of neurosis, these two patterns remain 
dissociate and conflicting ; and action is diverted along 
visceral and symbolic roads which seem to excuse 
though they do not usefully solve. 

Though the expression, ‘‘ inferiority complex,’’ has 
become a cliché, there is no doubt that behind nearly 
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every neurosis is a half-conscious suspicion of incapa- 
city or fear of failure, which pride refuses to 
admit. The neurotic convinces himself that but for 
his imagined disability he would stand out supreme 
in the field of his ambitions; or at least stand as an 
equal among his fellows. According to Dr. Adler, 
“the problem of every neurosis is, for the patient, 
the difficult maintenance of a style of acting, thinking 
and perceiving which distorts and denies the demands 
of reality.’’ As he expressed it in an earlier book, ‘‘the 

ism of neurotics, their envy, and their tendency 
to undervalue men and things, originate in their 
feeling of uncertainty, and serve the purpose of 
assuring’ them and spurring them on.”’ 

The real treatment of neurosis, as of so many other 
pathologic states, is preventive rather than curative. 
The problem is fundamentally an educational one, and 
calls for study by parents and pedagogues as much as 
by physicians. The over-developed egotism of the 
spoilt child and the battered self-respect of the 
neglected and humiliated child are equal sources of 
that feeling of inferiority or humiliation in later life 
on which neurosis depends. 

Versatility of temperament and variety of interests 
and of opportunities for expression are great safe- 
guards against psychic morbidities generally. Women 
—especially unmarried or childless women—who, in 
spite of their more sheltered life, formerly suffered 
from neurosis far more frequently than did their male 
contemporaries, are, now that they have open to them 
many socially respected careers alternative to marriage 
and maternity, proving themselves to be no more sus- 
ceptible than men. It is, however, by no means always 
in such externally imposed limitations that we can find 
the determining cause of these psychic disorders. 
False notions and faulty habits of thought are, at 
least as commonly as environment, the real excitants. 
It is an interesting fact that sound philosophers and 
the unimaginative are alike exempt from neurosis. 


A SCOTTISH HABIT 


By AN ENGLISHMAN 


HE Scots are some of the best people in the 

| world and the best of friends, especially in a 

tight place. But they have the defects of their 
splendid qualities. Johnson disliked and derided them ; 
Lamb found them ill-suited to ‘‘ minds rather sug- 
gestive than comprehensive.’’ Swift found them 
“ tediously careful not to omit the minutest circum- 
stance of time and place.’’ It was a man of Edin- 
burgh who advertised not ‘‘ Fresh Eggs,’’ but ‘‘ Eggs 
as Fresh as Possible,’’ and it was another Scot—or 
rather, four others—who, when Lamb wished to meet 
Burns instead of his son, started up at once to explain 
that ‘‘ that was impossible because he was dead.’’ 

It may, of course, be argued that Englishmen are 
naturally jealous of neighbours who play so successful 
a part in the world, and, in fact, wherever a man can 
settle. But the common habit which occasionally dis- 
tresses me was first, perhaps, suggested by a memory 
of Lamb’s analysis of Scottish character in ‘ Imperfect 
Sympathies.’ He complains that the Scot ‘‘ has his 
riches always about him. The twilight of dubiety 
never falls upon him. You cannot make excursions 
with him, for he sets you right.’’ He sets you right, 
when you may be right all the time and think it not 
worth while to proclaim your knowledge. The excel- 
lent standard of Scottish education is well beyond the 
English average, and no one can praise too highly the 
resolution that has secured it in great difficulties. But 
the Scot knows his advantage in this way, and he has 
little need for the boon the American preacher prayed 
for, “‘O Lord! give us self-complacency, that most 
precious of all thy gifts.” He is so sure of 
himself that he sometimes displays a tendency to 


patronize his company. He deeply resents patronage 
himself, but he readily hands it out to others. His in- 
formation is as ready as Minerva sprung from the 
brain of Jove; it is yours without asking, whether you 
want it or not. When, years ago, I was in Aberdeen 
market busy over the one bookstall, the proprietor, a 
tall figure in a well-worn coat, who irresistibly 
reminded me of Scott’s book-searcher, ‘‘Snuffy Davie,” 
saw me fingering a copy of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ At 
once he provided the warning, ‘‘ 1 think it proper to 
tell ye that the stories in that book are not true.’’ As 
an ignorant Southron, I was duly grateful. 

Two famous patronizers of literature exhibit this 
distressing gift in a flourishing form. Macaulay, 
** grandson,’’ says Mr. Alec Wilson in his excellent 
life of Carlyle, ‘tof a Highland minister, and really very 
much like a Highland minister himself, though preach- 
ing in a very different element and with a stipend 
immensely enlarged,’’ bullied his readers with what 
every schoolboy knows. He began lecturing at the 
breakfast table. He was, in his cocksure view, always 
right, always knocking down people with facts. Yet 
he could go through a Parliamentary career without 
perceiving the greatness of Disraeli, and looking back 
over the poetry of his time he could ignore Tennyson 
and select Henry Taylor as the only man destined 
for immortality. That was hardly an advertisement for 
one surprised at the ignorance of others, especially as 
Tennyson was, like himself, a Cambridge man. 
Macaulay was learned enough to show off. All his 
knowledge and good sense were in his shop-window; 
but it would have been more gracious if the reader or 
listener had had the chance to discover him for him- 
self occasionally. The whole of the Edinburgh was 
a mass of condescending patronage, with Jeffrey at 
the top. Jeffrey, with no taste for poetry, was pleased 
to sentence it like a hanging judge. Authors in general 
were let off with a warning by their superior critics. 
The Quarterly was little better; a critic like Thomas 
McNicoll lectured poets on being poetical and not 
sufficiently moral. 

The other prize exhibit of patronage in literature 
was Carlyle, patronizing Boswell, Scott, and a host of 
men of letters at least as good as himself. For him 
Newman, Keats and Lamb were poor creatures with 
brains to seek. Yet one could find many gaps in his 
own equipment. He is the patronizing Scot in excelsis, 
groaning over a world of fools. 

If ever a Scot was modest, it was Sir Walter, and 
he shows that the habit I have mentioned is no inven- 
tion of the Southron. He has hit off the national pra- 
pensity where to-day it still functions freely, in those 
Scottish gardeners who do so much for us and some- 
times permit their flowers to be picked. Their pro- 
totype stands depicted for all time in Andrew Fair- 
service. He nearly destroys his master’s happiness 
with his officious muddling, but he is always lecturing 
him as one less provided with discretion. Richie 
Moniplies in ‘ Nigel,’ like Andrew, refuses to leave the 
master who would be rid of him. He is always lectur- 
ing, too; always unabashed about his blundering. 
Both he and Andrew are young, but they seem like 
wearisome adults delivering in mature age the tedious 
advice of a Polonius. 

Scott himself says in ‘ Rob Roy,’ that the Scots 
‘* are more remarkable for the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers than for the keenness of their feelings.’’ 
That is a hard saying; I would not be so illiberal. 
But I do occasionally feel restive when I am patronized, 
consoled or morally confuted. One may discern the 
fund of good sense, yet dread the latent lecturer. One 
may need a preceptor with natural gifts for exposition, 
yet find it not always easy to listen to him. Johnson 
told Boswell that he could not trace the cause of his 
antipathy to the Scotch; but was it not the old story 
of two of a trade? He was a born lecturer and moralist 
at large and could hardly appreciate a nation 
conspicuous for the same gifts. 
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A LESSON IN JOURNALISM 


By J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT 


O those schools and academies which advertise 
De they teach the devil’s craft of journalism 

with such despatch that a pupil may make as 
much as ten pounds a week ‘“‘ while learning ’’— 
do they, I wonder, have any special classes, any highly 
qualified professors whose sole object it is to teach 
their students to write a paragraph? By this 
word I do not mean those well-reasoned notes on 
current affairs with which our more serious reviews 
generally introduce themselves, but those titillating 
snippets which go to form what are known as the 
‘* Gossip ’’ pages of our newspapers. 

A credulous public is invited to believe that these 
pages are the work of a single brain (a first person, 
singular indeed), that they reflect a ubiquitous and 
intimate knowledge of celebrated people on the part 
of the writer which enables him to dine with Cabinet 
Ministers, to call famous authors by their Christian 
names, to pry into the private jealousies of artists, to 
yacht with noblemen, to know more about the health 
of cricketers than their own physicians. 

It must be known to everybody that in reality these 
pages are the work of many hands—that you or I or 
anybody possessed of a tit-bit of gossip could write 
it on half a sheet of notepaper and submit it for the 
consideration of the universal, ‘‘ Mr. Belgravia.” 
Should he accept it you become part of his far- 
reaching ego, by which your information is fathered. 
The pay, by the way, is on the handsome side, as 
much as half-a-crown or three shillings being paid 
for a paragraph. 

But do not be deceived into thinking that this kind 
of journalism is easy. It has its rules, its technique 
which must be mastered, its period ot preparation and 
close study. Even a University don without training 
might sit down and, by taking thought, write quite 
a respectable leader for The Times, but, unless he had 
made a special study of the form, fail dismally in his 
first attempt to contribute to these pages of pretty 
conceits. On the other hand, it is comforting to know 
that the rules are not many and that the technique 
can be learnt by unremitting application. How foolish 
have been the writers of some ‘recent chroniques' 
scandaleuses in not mastering the first and most vital 
rule of the paragraphist. This is: ‘‘ Never write 
anything that will be denied ” (not, mark you, that 
can be denied). Editors have a horror of making 
apologies. It lets the paper down. Of course, some- 
times, if you embark on a career of glorious half-truth, 
it is inevitable that you slip into some error. So if you 
would be a paragraph writer, always put to yourself 
the question : ‘‘ Will (not can) this be denied?’’ I will 
show you how this operates presently. 

The second vital rule is that whatever you are 
writing about must have happened yesterday. This 
is really very simple, because if the incident could not 
possibly have happened yesterday, you meet someone 
in appropriate surroundings, who told you about it 
yesterday—or if it took place months ago, you would 
introduce the information with some such preface as: 
‘* Yesterday, for the first time, I heard the truth 
about ...’’ But, in brief, yesterday, with the 
exception of the first person, will be the most important 
word in your vocabulary. It should be introduced into 
every paragraph without fail. 

The third rule is, never use any title of respect if 
you can possibly help it. Wallow in Christian names, 
in nicknames, in diminutives. Talk about Jack 
Galsworthy, Freddie Birkenhead, Georgie Clemenceau. 
If you can bring yourself to the highest refinement, 
make them clap you on the back and cali you “ old 


sport,’’.or ‘‘ mon camarade,’’ but never be deceived 
into suggesting that your relations with them are any- 
thing but familiar. There is, it should be said, no 
reason why, when these rules are mastered, you should 
not pursue this profitable occupation locked in a lunatic 
asylum. It is not in the least necessary to go any- 
where or see anybody. The only materials needed 
are a copy of ‘ Who’s Who’ and a daily newspaper 
(N.B.—It is hoped that in the examples which follow. 
the enormous importance of the first rule will he 
apparent.) 

Take for instance, as a germ of your paragraph 
some such simple announcement as this: 


BroapsworD.—On April 11, at The Grasswalks 
Billington, Emma, wife of Maj.-Gen. Sir Patchingham 
Broadsword, of a son. 


The expert paragraphist knows at a glance that the 
gallant knight’s biography will be in ‘ Who’s Who.’ 
He looks him up,, he finds that the baby is his first 
son, that Sir Patchingham was educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst, that his campaigns were fought in Liverpool, 
Mesopotamia and Camberley, that his hobby is 
gardening and that his club is the United Services. 
Material enough and to spare. Now for the paragraph. 
A good ‘“‘ caption ”’ by the way is half the battle, so 
we will call this 


O_p Dear BRoADSWORD 


Lunching at the Senior yesterday I found a knot of 
‘* Old Dear ”’ Broadsword’s friends composing a round 
robin of congratulation to him on the birth of a son and 
heir. General Sir Patchingham Broadsword earned his 
enviable nickname in Mespot, where he was one of the 
best loved of generals. ‘‘ P. B.’’ (another of his nick- 
names) now lives in retirement at Billington tending his 
herbaceous borders which are the envy of all experts. 


Apply to this the denial test and it will be seen how 
perfectly it is constructed, for to deny it the poor old 
general would have to write some such letter as this: 
The Grasswalks, Billington 
Sir, 

The paragraph in your issue of to-day is full of 
the grossest inaccuracies. I am barred at my Club. I 
was never called an ‘‘ old dear,’’ being thoroughly dis- 
liked by my troops. I hated having a son and my 
gardens are rotten. 

Yrs. etc., 


Then, of course, there is the paragraph which, being 
composed of pure flattery, need not have a vestige of 
truth in it. Of such a kind is this : 


Piucky DANCER 


Few of those present at last night’s performance of 
‘ Tootles ’ can have had any idea that poor Ella Noggin 
was suffering from an ankle badly strained while walk- 
ing in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot yesterday. She 
bravely carried on and deserved the tempestuous applause 
which greeted her last exit, more even than her audience 
imagined. Ella told me last night, after a Sunday’s rest, 
she will be quite equal to resuming her part. 


Is Ella going to deny it? Not a bit of it. ‘‘ Royal 
Enclosure,’ ‘‘ bravely carried on,’’ ‘‘ tempestuous 
applause ’’ will be balm enough to her soul. 

Such examples could be repeated indefinitely—but 
there is one which must be given: it shows how a 
paragraph may be constructed which has the appear- 
ance of being extremely well informed, but, in fact, 
contains information so trivial that it is not worth 
the paper a denial could be written on. As thus: 


Lot Strincs DIscLosuRE 


I saw Sir Lancelot Strings yesterday for a few moments 
between rehearsals. He confided in me that for his forth- 
coming season of Symphony Concerts he has slightly 
augmented the wood wind of his orchestra. When I asked 
him if this meant the introduction of any new and 
startling works during the season he smiled and said, 
“Have some lunch.”’ ‘ Lot” Strings is one of the 
most hospitable of our conductors. 
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Is Strings going to worry to contradict it? Is he 
going to write and say: ‘‘ Sir, fF am maintaining my 
consistent attitude of meanness in the matter of 
clarinets and oboes—on my oath, not even another 

‘colo’? Of course he is not. 

I should point out, of course, that such base 
expedients are not in fact resorted to by writers of 

sip. 1 write this essay merely to indicate what 
a temptation presents itself to the unscrupulous, a 
temptation which might extend itself even to 
weightier compositions, such as books of memoirs. 
Now that the way of the malicious inventor is happily 
made almost impossible—what a chance lies before him 
that is always benevolent. There is a great opening 
for a book of. intimate recollections, entirely dictated 
by kindliness. It should have a name on every page 
and every one in it should be generous and talented, 
modestly confident, determined, upright and good to 
his (or her) mother. They should wander through the 
pages doing anonymous acts of charity, they should be 
genial all day from their breakfast egg. They should be 
possessed of beautiful houses and dine in expensive 
restaurants. They should be made to father the bons 
mots of Europe. 

This book, by the way, should be heavily indexed. 
The more complete the index, the greater the sales. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


" The Editor of the SaturDay REview welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

§ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE FIRST ELECTRIC LIGHT 


SIR,—Whatever Sir Oliver Lodge may say, the 
first person to invent, or at any rate to patent, incan- 
descent electric lighting was Mr. St. George Lane- 
Fox, now Mr. Lane-Fox-Pitt. I have a note in 
The Times this week to this effect. Mr. Lane-Fox’s 
patent is dated October 9, 1878, and this was before 
Edison, Swan, or anyone else. 

I am, etc., 
A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON 

The Atheneum, 

Pall Mall, S.W.1 


NAPOLEON’S DEATH-MASKS 


SIR,—I regret to trouble you again, and only do so 
in order to satisfy your correspondent, Lord Gerald 
Wellesley, regarding my statements about Napoleon’s 
death-mask. The work entitled ‘ The Story of 
Napoleon’s Death-Mask ’ (1915), by G. L. Watson, 
will show my statement, namely, that there were 
several death-masks, not to have been extravagant. 
Dr. Antommarchi’s mask has been discredited by 
many; but it is not improbable that the Italian fully 
realized not only the historic value of a death-mask 
of Napoleon, but also its auction value, and so made 
acast at the Emperor’s death. So did Mme. Bertrand 
realize its value ; she refused to restore to Dr. Burton— 
surgeon of the Sixty-Sixth Regiment and father of 
Sir Richard Burton—one of the two masks which he 
had ‘‘ worked’? in her presence. Another was 
brought to England from St. Helena, by the Rev. 
Mr. Boys in 1829. One of these masks eventually 
tached the museum of Prince Victor Napoleon. 
Neither of the Burton masks was a success. There 
were several others alleged to have been taken between 
May 5, 1821, and the date of Napoleon’s burial; 
but I cannot trespass more than I am doing on your 


space. Watson’s book contains them all. I refer again 
reluctantly to my own compilation of 1917, as I attach 
no importance to that publication, and only mention 
it because it contains, as its frontispiece, the Gabrielli 
portrait of Napoleon. This painting was said by 
Madame Mére, by Cardinal Fesch and by other 
relatives and intimates of the Emperor to have been 
the unique portrait which resembled Napoleon. It was 
painted in 1807, and is so unlike the Napoleon of 
tradition that I drew especial attention to the fact. 
If the Gabrielli portrait is the only one which gives 
a trustworthy reproduction of Napoleon’s features, then 
the Emperor’s official and other painters must have 
been better courtiers than they were artists. This 
leads to the reflection that we do not know, and have 
never known, the real Napoleon—facially, at any rate. 
That has been said before. All this does not, of 
course, prove that the mask of the ‘‘ unknown man ”’ 
is that of Napoleon. I shall continue, however, to 
believe that it is, until proved wrong. With regard 
to the statement that the Duke of Wellington devel- 
oped after 1815 a ‘* mania ” for collecting relics of 
Napoleon, I must admit that the language errs on 
the positive side, more particularly since I am unable, 
at this moment, to give my authority. I remember 
distinctly, however, having read an account by a visitor 
to the Duke at one of his residences, in which some 
astonishment was expressed at the number of 
statuettes, effigies and reminders of the fallen 
Emperor, which were to be seen in this particular 
place. The statement also astonished me and the 
recollection was all the more firmly registered in my 
mind by reason of its inconsistency with the stoical 
and very English character of Wellington, who far 
from ever showing exultation at his defeat of 
Napoleon, appeared rather to regard his victory with 
something like nonchalance. I will try, however, to 
find this authority. 
I am, etc., 
London, S.W. James R. GRANT 


FRANK HARRIS 


SIR,—For many months I have been engaged 
in gathering material for the first full-length 
study of Frank Harris. For that work I have received 
the aid of many distinguished people, such as Messrs. 
Ernest Newman, Upton Sinclair, Augustus John, Lord 
Dunsany and dozens of others; and various American 
periodicals have given space to my request for material 
bearing on my subject. I shall be obliged for trans- 
scripts of letters from Mr. Harris, reports of meetings 
and conversations with him, impressions of his person- 
ality, etc. Of course, I shall keep all communications 
private and confidential unless otherwise instructed. 

I am, etc., 

1421 S. St. Louis Avenue, ELMER GERTZ 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


THE DIABELLI THEME 


SIR,—On Saturday I listened to a piano recital of 
some of Beethoven’s works with Backhaus as the 
executant. Beethoven’s famous ‘“‘ Thirty-three Varia- 
tions on a Waltz Theme by Diabelli ’’ constituted one 
of the chief items of the programme; it is a magnifi- 
cent composition taking some fifty-five minutes to play 
through. Last February I heard Schnabel also play 
these same variations. Will you allow me therefore 
to make a suggestion to these two master players and 
to any others who may venture on these ‘ Thirty- 
three variations ’’ at a public recital? I find it rather 
difficult to remember the original Diabelli theme in the 
maze of these wonderful and very numerous variations. 
Probably large sections of the concert-going public 
are ‘‘ in the same boat ’’ with me in this respect. 

The original Diabelli theme is played, of course, 
before the first variation. My suggestion is this: 
that the original theme be repeated before the twelfth 
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variation and again before the twenty-third variation. 
In other words, the thirty-three variations are divided 
into three groups of eleven, and the original Diabelli 
theme is played at the start of each of these three 
groups. It seems to me that my suggestion if carried 
out would simplify the comprehension of many of these 
complicated variations without any real interference in 
the musicianly rendering of Beethoven’s composition. 
I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


THE THEATRE 
BUILDING NOTES 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Roof. By John Galsworthy. . Vaudeville Theatre from 
November 5. 

The Three Sisters. By Anton Tchehov. Fortune Theatre. 

A Girl’s Best Friend. By H. M. Harwood. Ambassador’s 
Theatre. 

He’s Mine. Adapted by Arthur Wimperis from the French 
of Louis Verneuil. Lyric Theatre. 


R. GALSWORTHY’S new piece reminds me, 
M for structural reasons, of his last but one, 

‘ Escape.’ Then he kept on moving over 
Dartmoor in order to show how a certain situation 
would affect different groups of characters. In that 
instance he had one central figure, the escaped con- 
vict, to bind the episodes together. In ‘ The Roof’ 
there is less unification, the only constantly appearing 
figure being an hotel waiter. The waiter is a charming 
‘* character part ’’ played by Mr. Horace Hodges in 
his most amply endearing manner, but he has not 
the size or significance of the convict Denant, thé 
tragic hero who held ‘ Escape ’ together in dramatic 
unity. The situation which confronts the various 
groups in the new piece is a fire in a Parisian hotel, 
started by a drunken joker who merely thought he 
was incinerating the waiter’s hat. The act of arson 
kills off an invalid, further excites two excited children, 
interrupts an unofficial honeymoon and disturbs the 
disputation of an elderly husband and wife who are 
going through the British marital routine of nocturnal 
incompatibility; they squabble delightfully about 
snoring, leaving the light on and the tap dripping, 
and the necessity of getting out to opén windows or 
stalk a mosquito. At last the flames blaze up and 
everyone (bar the invalid) is rushed on to the roof to 
await the arrival of the fire brigade. Mr. Basil Dean 
has made a fine, bustling spectacle of the last scene 
with abundance of fire and flame and I can imagine 
that, when the piece comes to the Vaudeville next 
week, its stage-craft will be even better than it was 
during a trial week at Golder’s Green. 

The weakness of the method is the absence of a 
strong central figure. Mr. Dean has collected an 
admirable cast, all of whom have rather less to do 
than they deserve and we would like. We are con- 
tinually meeting fresh faces as the scene passes from 
room to room of the doomed hotel, and it is imperative 
that the character drawing should be rapid and 
decisive. There is no time for getting to know people 
by leisurely process of saturation. The children are 
quickly amusing and Mr. Lennox, the invalid, is plain 
enough; he is the honest Galsworthian sentimentalist 
of whom we have seen sufficient in the past. When, 
under stress of the disaster, there cracks his noble 
heart in the bland and beneficent person of J. H. 
Roberts, it is hardly the artillery of tragedy but 
the pop-guns of pathos which are sounding. On the 
other hand, Miss Hilda Sims and Mr. Ben Field 
become our immediate and excellent acquaintances as 
the normal, elderly couple enjoying a cantankerous 
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holiday. But, inevitably in such a play with such a 
cast, there are first-rate players bound to fragment 
parts; Miss Lydia Sherwood, Miss Cecily Byrne, Miss 
Madeleine Carroll, with Mr. Maturin, Mr. Clarke 
Smith and Mr. Frank Lawton. No dramatist could 
have had the corners of his play better filled. « The 
Roof ’ has many corners and architecture cannot liye 
by niches and angles only. However, it is also a 
play by a craftsman, a play with a form and a plan 
and a play that is true to its author’s qualities of 
humour and compassion. In short, it is not one of 
the larger Galsworthian pieces, but a medley of human 
observation and social comment that carries the stamp 
of the author’s character. 

I hate prize-giving in the arts. ‘The Three Sisters,’ 
however, calls for the class-list. To me it is the love. 
liest thing of its type and period. Serious playgoers 
who missed it before will be insane to miss it again, 
Those who saw Mr. Komisarjevsky’s production at 
Barnes will surely want to see it afresh even though 
Miss Beatrix Thomson is not there to give her poignant 
portrait of Irina. The pattern of this play is exquisite 
and a marvel of contrivance. ere are no big scenes, 
no characters ever hold the view for long; all is brief, 
transient and fluid, as the fragments of life itself, 
The characters flit across stage and back again; yet 
immediately we know them and their joys and pains, 
and feel in their persons the immanent conflict of capi- 
tal against country. There is nothing peculiarly Russian 
in the three sisters eating their hearts out for Moscow, 
in the coming and going of the garrison which is so 
much to them, and in the fretful poverty of rural 
gentility. Tchehov’s genius lay in giving a lyrical 
quality to a universal tale; the play has the beat and 
rhythm of a song. The charge of aimlessness and 
formlessness is preposterous in such a case. To watch 
the comings and goings, the rise and fall of moods in 
this play is like submission to a melody. The cast is 
almost admirable throughout, but one of the leading 
parts was over-played on the first night: this, I trust, 
has been put right now, for the fault was glaring. 
Many of those who so delighted us at Barnes are back 
again; Miss Margaret Swallow is joined in grief by 
Miss Prudence Vanbrugh, while the regiment is safe 
as ever in the hands of Mr. Ion Swinley, who beautifully 
plays Stanislavsky’s original part of the gently 
amorous, gently philosophical Vershinin. 

Mr. Harwood the wit has kicked Mr. Harwood the 
architect downstairs. His notion of dramatizing 
the egotistical mother who must poach on her 
daughters’ love-affairs in a smiling, witless vanity and 
pomp of her still dominant sexual power is beauti- 
fully carried out by Miss Marie Léhr; Miss Helen 
Spencer and Miss Cicely Paget Bowman gave charm- 
ing performances as the reasonably indignant 
daughters. What there is of a play is barbed with 
wit and there is some highly interesting discussion 
of the place of sentiment in the supposedly cynical 
world of to-day. But Mr. Harwood has run his piece 
together on such a pinched and petty scale that he has 
been the enemy of his own invention. Architecture 
is badly needed to make what would have passed for 
an evening’s entertainment some years ago. But 
perhaps the demand for substance and structure is out 
of date. For those who want a brief interlude of 
sharply written, neatly mounted comedy between a late 
cocktail and an early supper, Mr. Harwood is the right 
source of supply. , 

The cornerstone of the nobleman’s chateau in ‘ He's 
Mine’ is the dear old farcical cupboard in the dear 
old farcical bedroom. The lady on the bed, the man 
in the room, the mannikin in the box, locked doors 
and revolvers fired in alarm—what sort of stuff 's 
this for a season in which the London theatre shows 
signs of growing up? The answer is that ‘ He's 
Mine ’ is adapted from the French and that the French 
playgoer never grows up. He appears to have been 
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born in a fit of senile decay and to have reproduced 
his kind in that state ever since. .So here we are again 
in a chateau where the nobleman plays pander that 
his wife may earn her keep as the mistress of an 
obese and odious guest. When the intrusive young 
lady who is the paid-off mistress of the nobleman’s 
son arrives in the guise of a Serbian princess in order 
to be the old man’s darling and so become the young 
man’s wife—but need we repeat what still passes 
for brightness on the boulevards? 

Fortunately, America steps in to help out the sad 
routine of French fun. ‘Miss Tallulah Bankhead’s 
amazing energy and command of a dozen swiftly 
variable moods gives some sort of life and lustre even 
to this stuff. Miss Bankhead hits off the toughness 
and tenderness, the cheek and the charm of the 
husband-hunters with an easy passage up and down 
the scale of waywardness. Easy it seems, but the 
effort must be enormous. Miss Bankhead never walks 
through a part : her simulations of caprice are triumphs 
of conscientiousness. Like all great players she is 
not so much the public’s servant as its drudge, and 
I never see her act without respecting the diligence 
as well as the virtuosity of one who gloriously seeks 
to please. 


MUSIC 
FREDERICK DELIUS 


T was characteristic of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
| ee of fantastic paradox that he should have 

suggested to the Royal Philharmonic Society the 
substitution for the familiar bust of Beethoven the 
efigy of an English composer. He then offered to 
them a bust of Frederick Delius, the son of a Dutch 
father and a German mother, who has spent the 
greater part of his adult life in Florida, in Germany, 
in France—anywhere but in his native country, to 
which he belongs technically only through the acci- 
dent of his father’s naturalization. Sir Thomas 
Beecham would in fact merely place an anglicized 
Dutchman on the pedestal so long occupied by his 
Germanized countryman. But, while Beethoven 
became the mouthpiece of the Germany of his day, 
no one can claim that Delius represents in his music 
the spirit of England. 

Circumstances have, indeed, made Delius a man 
of no country and of no school in music. He is truly 
cosmopolitan. This is not criticism of him, but a 
mere statement of fact, which is apt to be lost to 
sight at this moment when we are taking a special 
interest and, rather unjustifiably, a special pride in 
his achievement. It is a fact which must be borne 
in mind if his music is to be understood. Almost 
entirely self-taught, Delius neither suffered from the 
cramping influences of an academic training nor 
benefited by its discipline. It is not to be deduced, 
however, that he is a composer labouring under the 
disadvantages of an incomplete technical equip- 
ment, like Borodin and some of his fellows. He 
learnt all that he needed to know of the conventional 
processes of musical composition, and the long list 
of his early works, unpublished or destroyed, is the 
measure of the self-discipline by which he created 
his mature and individual style. In these works we 
are informed authoritatively—and in default of first- 
hand knowledge and of any reason for disbelief, 
we must accept the statement—that there is no lack 
of technical accomplishment. 

This brings us to one of the chief characteristics 
of Delius’s music: its deliberate negation of the 
normal procedures. He seems to have set himself 
to forget all that he had learnt. Even in the matter 
of violin-technique, which he must have mastered as 
a performer on the instrument, he has relied upon 


the assistance of a violinist to give the ultimate 
shape to the solo-parts in his Concerto and Sonatas. 
Similarly his general indications are so vague that 
his orchestral scores require editing by the con- 
ductor, and Delius has been fortunate, indeed, to 
find an interpreter so sympathetic and so industrious 
on his behalf as Sir Thomas Beecham. It is typical 
of his methods that in ‘ Brigg Fair,’ one of his 
most popular works, one of the sections is nearly 
always taken at twice the pace intended, because 
the composer, in making a change of rhythm from 
3-4 time, has written the passage in 4-4 instead 
of in 4-2, which would have made his intention clear. 
In the circumstances, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that his music, so utterly unlike anything else 
to which performers and audiences had been accus- 
tomed, took a long time to make headway with the 
public. Indeed, the wonder is that it should have 
gained so much popularity within the composer’s 
life-time and should have been made the material 
of a very successful festival. Without the devoted 
championship of Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. 
Philip Heseltine such an event, prepared for by 
years of study and propaganda, would have been 
unthinkable. 

In his admirable biography of Delius, Mr. Hesel- 
tine sums up the historical position of the composer 
thus: ‘‘ As Beethoven is the morning and Wagner 
the high noon, so Delius is the sunset of that great 
period of music which is called Romantic.” The 
image is admirably apt. For nearly always there 
is in this music the rich colouring and the sad 
tranquillity of an autumn sunset. The melodies 
flutter gently through its texture with the wayward 
motion of falling leaves. Its perfume is the odour 
of dampness and decay. Always there is a melan- 
choly note of regret, of nostalgia. Even when he 
writes of Springtime or youth, it is as a remembrance 
of things past expressed in a sad, though serene, 
present. For there is nothing cynical or even dis- 
illusioned in this music. It was natural that to such 
a mind the poems of Ernest Dowson, among English 
writers, and the tune of ‘ Brigg Fair,’ among Eng- 
lish melodies, should make their special appeal. 

Dowson’s fastidious preoccupation with verbal 
beauty in technique and with grief and regret (the 
Latin desiderium) as a subject for expression are 
consciously derived from foreign sources. He is, 
perhaps, the least English of our minor poets, and 
that too may have contributed something towards 
making the setting of his poems one of Delius’s 
most perfect works. The vein of slightly morbid 
melancholy runs through a great many of the other 
works. Sali and Vrenchen drift unresistingly down 
the friendless river of their fate towards the setting 
sun. ‘ Appalachia’ is full of wistfulness born of 
the same sense of exile and home-sickness. It is 
a limited sphere, and one can almost hear in the 
words of the dreamer, Niels Lyhne, Delius’s own pro- 
fession: ‘‘ I want no wider world than this.’’ It 
is a lovely world, none the less, full of colour, rich 
and fading. Analogies with other arts are danger- 
ous, but I feel there, is some similarity in texture 
to the vibrant, glowing palette of Renoir, some- 
thing, too, of his luscious sensuality in the erotic 
works. 

This is not, however, quite the whole of Delius’s 
world. He has his variety, more, indeed, as this 
festival has shown, than most of us had realized, 
I hope to return to other aspects of his music after 
re-hearing the ‘ Mass of Life,’ his most ambitious 
composition, which will have been performed before 
this article is published. But this autumnal poetry 
is the most characteristic note in his music, and after 
hearing one of the works, in which it is sounded, one 
feels, indeed, that ‘* summer’s loss seems little on days 
like these.’’ H. 
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BROADCASTING 


ISS OLGA HALEY is one of our best and 
M most intelligent singers, one whose public 

appearances are too rare. Now we are given 
a week of concerts by her and are once more able 
to enjoy the refinement of her method. Liszt’s songs, 
beautiful as a few of them are, do not move present- 
day listeners as much as songs of his greater contem- 
poraries, or, for that matter, as works of his own 
in other media. But one is glad to have this chance 
of hearing them if only to size up that side of his 
art and to hear a fine singer interpret it. 


* 


I have no wish to cry out about Brookman’s Park. 
The B.B.C. have probably had quite as many com- 
plaints and suggestions as they need in the postbag 
they are so generously supplied with. Nevertheless, 
for one whose pleasant duty it is not to miss the 
smallest morsel of any day’s programme, an inter- 
mittent service is disconcerting. For some days, now, 
distortion has played surprising games, especially 
with music. It has been rather diverting, but a return 
to normality is perhaps as well. I mention this to 
excuse myself for having been forced to allow certain 
things to escape me. 

* 


It was the point of view of youth that Mr. J. B. S. 
Haldane voiced. More than those speakers who had 
preceded him in this series of talks he impressed one 
as having a young mind which was eager for the 
future and not greatly intent on the past. With him 
the future became the present. This made his talk 
one of the most stimulating we have had, more 
coherent than Mr. Wells’s, more solid than Mr. 
Shaw’s, more persuasive than Dean Inge’s. He was 
extremely reasonable in what he put forward, and 
neither his plea for wider educational facilities nor his 
views on marriage could be called revolutionary. 


* 


It seems almost an impertinence to say that Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s series of Miniature Biographies 
promises, from the first one on Byron’s valet, very 
well. But there is, perhaps, justification. For me, 
Mr. Nicolson has been ineffective and a little dull 
in his latest broadcasts, disappointing to an admirer 
of his writings. These broadcasts have, however, 
been in the nature of discussions or debates, and 
probably the author of ‘Some People’ is one of 
those who are at their best when working to a 
definite plan and not following the mazes of an 
extempore argument. He now recaptures all his 
best qualities. The tale of William Fletcher, Byron’s 
faithful, complaining servant, was beautfully told, 
and the culminating horror of the kitten-killing is 
unforgettable. 


The following are some of next week’s items of 
interest (London and Daventry unless otherwise 
stated): Monday: Prof. R. A. Sampson on ‘ What 
Does Astronomy Matter’ (Scotland), Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson sums up the Points of View. Tuesday: 
Mr. F. E. Stevens in ‘ The Courts of the New 
Forest’ (Bournemouth), Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
on ‘ What is Wrong with Scotland? ’ (Scotland), Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward on ‘ The Origins of Life.’ 
Wednesday: Mrs. C. D. Rackham on ‘ How We 
Manage Our Affairs,’ Sir Richard Redmayne on 
‘Coal Mines, Past, Present and Future,’ Mr. C, R. 
Ashbee on ‘ The Devastated Areas of England.’ 
Friday: Dr. Erna Reiss on ‘ Mrs, Gaskell’ (North 
of England), Dr. James Clash on ‘ Up the Amazon’ 
(Scotland), Dr. Cyril Norwood on ‘ The Claims of the 
Boys’ Clubs.’ Saturday : The Prime Minister’s speech, 
Lord Mayor’s Banquent, Mansion House. 


CONDOR 


2 November 1929 


LITERARY COMPETITION—192 
Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


We offer a First Prise of Three Guineas and a Second 
Prize of One Guinea for the thirty-fifth and therefore 


the final stanza of Browning’s “‘ Childe Roland to the 
dark tower came.’”’ 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Revirw. 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
192). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing jg 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, November 11. The results will be announced 
in the issue of November 16. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS igo 
Set By GERALD BULLETT 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
English sonnet or poem deriving its inspiration, but 
not necessarily its verbal substance, from Alberi 
Samain’s ‘ Dilection ’ : 


J’adore l’indécis, les sons, les couleurs fréles, 

Tout ce qui tremble, ondule, et frisonne, et chatoie: 
Les cheveux et les yeux, |’eau, les feuilles, la soie, 
Et la spiritualité des formes gréles; 


Les rimes se frélant comme des tourterelles, 

La fumée ou le songe en spirales tournoie, 

La chambre au crépuscule, ot Son profil se noie, 
Et la caresse de Ses mains surnaturelles; 


L’heure de ciel au long des lévres cAlinée, 
L’Ame comme d’un poids de délice inclinée, 
L’Ame qui meurt ainsi qu’une rose fanée, 


Et tel coeur d’ombre chaste, embaumé de mystére, 
Oi veille, comme le rubis d’un lampadaire, 
Nuit et jour, un amour mystique et solitaire. 


B. ‘ The expression ‘to make a duck,’ still in use 
among cricketers,’’ says Professor Foodle, ‘‘ is popu 
larly supposed to derive its significance from the shape 
of the duck’s egg; but this ‘ duck’ is in fact merely 
a corruption of ‘ tut ’ or ‘ tut tut,’ an oath with which, 
in a ruder age than ours, the batsman was apt to 
celebrate the fall of his wicket.’’ We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best Foodle derivation of any three other 
well-established colloquialisms,. 


REPORT FROM MR. BULLETT 


1g0a. I am sorry that in Samain’s sonnet the first 
line of the sestet was rendered unintelligible by 4 
misprint (‘‘ lés’’ for ‘‘ lévres ’’), but this does not 
appear to have greatly bothered competitors. Many 
passable sonnets were submitted. James Hall, L. M., 
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T. E. Casson and X.Y.Z, are commended, the last- 
named for one particularly beautiful line : 


And changing colours such as wood-doves wear. 


I have no hesitation in recommending M. Peacock 
and J. Ewing (address, please) for the first and 
the second prize respectively. The first half of the 
Ewing sestet is weak, and in general I feel that this 
competitor has tethered his gentle muse needlessly 
close to the original. M. Peacock’s ‘‘ I loved you so” 
is a phrase that has figured too often in third-rate 
drawing-room ballads to be quite acceptable; but 
since the ‘‘ so”’ is here used with meaning, not as 
a mere maudlin expletive, it is—in theory, at any rate 
—legitimate. 


FIRST PRIZE 


I think I loved you from the day I came 

For solace to the twilight of your room, 

And felt your spirit move across the gloom 

And loose the dreams which lit you like a flame. 


The vague half-light and shifting shadow-show 
Made you more holy than a secret prayer, 
More tender than a breath of April air, 

I saw you, dimly, and I loved you so. 


Your eyes were shadowed as the shadowy moon; 
Your lips were fringed by secrets of the night. 
Within my heart I heard the slow, proud tune 
Of Love begin, and rise for our delight... . 


Now, if I mourn the past in lonely grief, 

For things made lovely by impermanence, 

Heed not. Love’s world is shaken like a leaf 

And passes thus, we know not why nor whence. 
M. PEacock 


SECOND PRIZE 
I love vague fading sounds, hues dimly warm, 
And light that wavers, trembles, faints and fails, 
Soft tresses and deep eyes and silken veils, 
And spirit glimmering through the tenuous form; 


The sound of rhymes that meet like crooning doves, 
The mists wherein soft fancies drift away, 

Dim rooms, her profile in the fading day, 

Her hand that is a poem as it moves; 


The glam’rous hour while faint the sunset glows, 
The heart that ’neath a weight of pleasure bows, 
The soul that passes like a fading rose ; 


The shade where watches as in Summer’s night 
Love, hallowing like a Sanctuary light, 
The heart whence all things else have ta’en their flight. 


J. Ewine 


1goB. This proved to be a very popular competi- 
tion, but the results are not of the happiest. Perhaps 
those competitors are subtly right who present 
Professor Foodle as a mere bore, but such subtlety 


‘should have been ruled out in their minds by the 


common-sense axiom that dull entries win no prizes. 
The Foodle derivation, as I conceive it, must possess 
first of all a certain idiotic plausibility: any display 
of bogus learning comes, if it comes at all, second 
to that. Since no one has produced three conspicu- 
ously good Foodlums in series, the prizes must go 
to those who achieved the best average of brightness : 
that is, to Pithecanthropus (in spite of his somewhat 
laboured heaviness of style and the feebleness of his 
third derivation), and to Little Billee. For the rest, 
A. G. Macdonell’s account of ‘‘ trouble brewing ”’ is 
worth mention : 


On the abolition by law of bear-baiting, the last sur- 
viving bear-owners would say, on seeing the approach of 
the police: ‘* There’s trouble, Bruin.” 


And Pibwob discourses pleasantly on ‘‘ As Cross as 
Two Sticks 


This has nothing to do with infernal petulance at 
having to cross the Styx twice. It is either animistic— 
two sticks, considered as sentient, would be crosser than 
one—or the reference is historical (compare ‘‘ As drunk 
as David’s sow ’’), and commemorates the annoyance of 
Harold’s brother Tostig on being double-crossed at 
Stamford Bridge. 


FIRST PRIZE 

Mind your p’s and q’s. This was originally ‘‘ mind 
your pesantes queues,’’ and dates from the period 
when women wore long, heavy trains. The manage- 
ment of such trains was an important item in a girl’s 
education, and, France being regarded at that time 
as the centre of fashion and ‘‘ politeness,’’ the phrase 
was used in that language. Being, however, pro- 
nounced in true British fashion, the words sounded 
like peas ant cues, and finally reached the present 
form through confusion with the letters of the 
alphabet. 

Carry one’s bat. This is an obvious corruption, for 
every batsman carries his bat; it would, indeed, be 
regarded as the height of affectation, if not a breach 
of good manners, for a batsman to employ a small 
boy or other menial to carry his bat for him. The 
original was the Anglo-Indian phrase, ‘‘ to curry one’s 
bhat ” (bhat = rice). The curry and rice being served 
separately, the dish was not complete until the guest 
had mixed the two, and the expression, therefore, 
came to be used to mean ‘‘ to complete a thing ’’ or 
‘‘ to bring an enterprise to a successful conclusion,’’ 
—in cricket, to complete an innings without being 
bowled or otherwise ‘‘ out.’’ The reason for the 
corruption of this phrase is obvious. 

Daman all. Here, again, is an interesting case. On 
a certain famous occasion a well-known Governor 
of Madras, who had been pestered with foolish ques- 
tions about India, was asked by a lady whether the 
Indians in his part of the world spoke English; 
out of all patience he answered shortly, ‘‘ Tamil.’’ 
‘* They don’t speak English?’’ she persisted. ‘‘ No, 
Tamil.’’ The lady, unacquainted with the languages 
of India, took this to be a word meaning “ none 
at all,’’ and, this being regarded as a good joke, the 
word became a catch-phrase in this sense. As its 
use spread, the origin of the expression was for- 
gotten, and, by a natural process, it became associated 
with the English words ‘‘ damn all,’’ in which form 
it appears to-day. 

PITHECANTHROPUS 


SECOND PRIZE 


Professor Foodle has recently called attention to various 
popular turns of speech which have their origin in the 
delight which the English people have always shown in 
flowers and their uses. 

For example, he shows that the common expression “ to 
buck up ”’ occurs in a sixteenth-century author in the form 
‘“to butcuppe,’”’ giving an obvious derivation by reference 
to the stimulating properties which the old herbalists attri- 
buted to the bulbous roots of the buttercup. 

A more modern instance is found in the phrase “ to give 
the glad eye,’’ which turns out to be a corruption of ‘‘ to 
give the gladioli ’—an allusion to the common practice of 
maids to present this brilliant flower to their lovers, when 
first it became popular in our gardens. 

But perhaps the most triumphant of the Professor’s 
researches is that which led to the discovery of the origin 
of the mysterious expression ‘‘ to kick the bucket.”” He 
describes for us the vivid scene when a great singer or actress 
makes her last appearance on the stage. She presses 
rapturously to her lips the great bunches of flowers that are 
presented to her. Even so, says Professor Foodle, we come 
to the time when we must quit this mortal stage, and then 
we must step forward and “‘ kiss the bouquet.” 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXLIX 


T is not given to the scallywags of literature and 
[ ices journalism to make literary history, but 
there was one, totally forgotten now, who made 
it, and I am moved this week to write about him, 
about Purnell, who introduced Swinburne to Mazzini. 
Others had planned a diversion of the poet’s energies 
from the subjects of the first series of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads.’ The good George Howard, afterwards Earl 
of Carlisle and husband of a notorious teetotaller, had 
taken counsel to that end with Jowett, the most 
steadily useful and sagacious friend Swinburne had 
in the most critical decade of his career. But it was 
Purnell, the disreputable, who arranged for Swinburne 
to meet Mazzini at the house of Karl Blind, and to 
the end of his days Swinburne, whose gratitude for 
spiritual services, was one of his finest characteristics, 
never forgot it. When, later on, Purnell asked for 
Swinburne’s one novel for serial use in a questionable 
new paper he had started, Watts-Dunton exhausted 
his powers of coercive persuasion to prevent Swin- 
burne’s compliance, but in vain. ‘‘ Purnell procured 
me one of the three greatest honours of my life ’’— 
the poet had entered into touch with Landor and 
Hugo by his own effort—‘‘ and nothing I can do 
would be an adequate acknowledgment ”: that 
was the substance of Swinburne’s reply to every 
remonstrance. 


* 
* * 


In the actual meeting, as so often in the crises of 
Swinburne’s life, there was an element of comedy. 
Landor had forced him to accept as memorial of their 
meeting a sublime masterpiece of Florentine painting 
which was in fact a daub, and which Swinburne 
speedily lost; Swinburne had protested against 
depriving the Master of a treasure; and benevolent 
donor and protesting recipient had carried the argu- 
ment to a point at which the two most defiant human 
beings in the world of that day roared and shrieked 
at each other. As regards the meeting, long deferred 
with Hugo, Swinburne was too deaf to hear the 
terms in which Hugo proposed his health, Hugo too 
deaf to hear the terms of Swinburne’s ecstatic reply, 
and when Swinburne, in the great old fashion, flung 
his glass into the fireplace lest any other’s health 
should be drunk from the consecrated vessel, the 
parsimonious Olympian could only mutter, ‘‘ One of 
my best glasses, one of my best.”’ 


* 
* * 


As to the meeting with Mazzini engineered by 
Purnell, Swinburne took with him the manuscript of 
his ‘ Song of Italy,’ and, seated at the liberator’s feet, 
read the whole of it to the dazed Mazzini. An arch- 
angel might be put out of countenance by such eulogy 
as that poem contains, but somehow Mazzini kept 
his, and from time to time by a pressure of the hand, 
for they held hands during the recital, signified his 
appreciation. But the poem, though of extraordinary 
splendour, especially in the magnificent doxology of 
the cities of Italy, is very long, very monotonous, 
and in metre as nearly constricting as any metre 
could be for Swinburne; and Mazzini can scarcely 
have perceived the peculiar blaze of brilliance, as if 
the light of a new day were thrown dazzlingly back 
from every peak and pinnacle ina liberated Italy, which 
makes the poem so remarkable and so fatiguing. But, 
comedy or not, and Mazzini had no idea when the 
rapturous inventory of cities that adored him was 
going to end, out of that meeting came the greatest 
volume of political poetry in our language. 


But to the scallywag himself. Purnell was a journa. 
list. More precisely, the now defunct Globe latterly 
and other papers earlier, paid him a salary, the amount 
of which he used to deposit with an establishment 
capable of meeting all his wants as thoroughly as 
Harrods or the Army and Navy can now meet 
ours. While the week’s salary lasted, he very reason. 
ably expected those colleagues whom he entertained 
to write copy for him; for the rest of the week, one 
gathers, ‘‘ Mr. Purnell’s copy ’’ was holograph. But 
if he guided other journalists to the tavern that they 
might write his copy, it was never with any mean 
proportioning of inducement to task. There was no 
dirty tariff of a pint for a paragraph with Purnell, 
He judged big and large, mostly large. He was 
perfectly willing to throw out a soused mackerel to 


catch a par. 
* 


* *% 


Do I paint a figure for cheap derision? Not inten. 
tionally, at any rate. With certain tacit reservations, 
Swinburne liked and in some sort respected Purnell, 
and I flatly refuse to believe that a scallywag, without 
being something more, could have had his liking and 
respect, however qualified. To write is to communi- 
cate with other human beings, and no one can do 
that without insight into those he is communicating 
with, and the fact that a man has been the friend of 
a great writer is enough to prove that there was 
something fine in him. Swinburne, long after the 
introduction to Mazzini, thought Purnell worthy of 
inclusion in the very select company attending the 
Landor-Lamb dinner he organized. 

* 


* 


It cannot be pretended that Swinburne was an 
organizer. One centenary had escaped Swinburne’s 
notice, but that anniversary of Lamb’s birthday 
was imminent, and so a great feast to the glory 
of the two beloved masters was arranged by 
Swinburne, with much pomp and secrecy. But in 
the end only Swinburne himself, Watts-Dunton, 
Edmund Gosse, William Minto and Purnell assembled 
at an eating-house. Swinburne, who, of course, took 
the chair, led the conversation at once on to a very 
lofty level, and when Purnell sought to guide it back 
to the earth he was majestically rebuked, whereupon 
he went and smoked sulkily by the fire. Bills which 
some of the company could not meet concluded this 
moderately representative tribute from the writers of 
England to the conjoint fame of Landor and Lamb. 


* * 


I do not think Purnell can have been Swinburne’s 
fellow-member in the Decemviri, a dining club which 
seems to be unknown to Swinburne’s official biographer 
and all literary historians of the period. It was a 
notable institution, each of its ten members repre- 
senting one art, science or profession. When 
Whistler, who represented painting, was at table with 
Swinburne, the Decemviri heard talk of extraordinary 
brilliance, for the two, then intimate friends, most 
happily stimulated each other. Purnell seems an 
unlikely member. 

* 
* * 


It is unfair, however, to write as if Purnell -were 
interesting only in relation to Swinburne. He was in 
contact with many other prominent citizens of Prague 
between 1860 and 1880. And there is the legend of 
a considerable, careless tavern scholarship, of genuine 
skill with the pen, as well as that other legend of his 
Dumas-like ability to make temporary assistants write 
exactly like himself. He must have been worth know- 
—— at the cost of having to write his paragraph 
or him. 
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REVIEWS 
GENIUS INSUL& 


By T. EarRtE WELBy 


The English Heritage: Shakespeare. By John 
Bailey. English Humour. By J. B. Priestley. 
English Wild Life. By Eric Parker. The 
English Public School. By Bernard Darwin. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. each. 


N being to a very great extent intangible, the 
[ English heritage does not differ from that of any 
other civilized nation. The differentiating characteristic 
of it is that it is so little definable, so little, there- 
fore, to be apprehended by the most resolute direct 
intellectual attack on the problem of what consti- 
stutes it. 

The two possessions wholly peculiar to us, I take 
it, are our landscapes and our lyrical poetry, and they 
accord more closely, it seems to me from experience 
and report, than the landscape and poetry of any other 
country. In neither our landscape nor our most 
intimately English lyrical poetry does the fact in itself 
count as it usually counts in the Latin countries. 
The typical English scene, on the typical English day, 
is topographical fact transmuted, as poetry trans- 
mutes the facts with which it deals; and transmuted 
not once for all, so that the gazer may ejaculate, 
“That’s that,’? and depart with a photograph, 
certain to be permanently representative, but almost 
always in process of further transmutation as sun and 
cloud and mist in turn have their brief authority over 
it. Of our vaporous or ethereal lyrical poetry this is 
not the occasion to say anything more than that it 
deals with such landscape and with the people who 
respond to it and who, in a country which has few 
waste places, had done so much to make it before 
they began to mar it. 

It is because of these curtly and inadequately stated 
considerations that the series entitled ‘ The English 
Heritage ’ is most to be welcomed. Its joint editors, 
Lord Lee of Fareham and Mr. J. C. Squire, both 
of them already entitled to warmest thanks for their 
several practical efforts on behalf of portions of that 
heritage, and its publishers, must cordially be con- 
gratulated on the mode of approach to the subject. 
Bodley could write ‘ France,’ and achieve an almost 
complete success, though no one not born to that 
exquisite and delimited culture can be wholly success- 
ful in dealing with it. But no single author, no syndi- 
cate of authors, could succeed in direct dealing with 
what medieval writers would have called the matter 
of England, matter so spiritualized as almost to lie 
in the antithetical category. It is only by securing 
many writers, in a sense amateurs for all their know- 
ledge of the aspect with which they deal, and by 
letting them deal with it as they please, that there 
can be produced, and then only for fit readers, a sense 
of what the English heritage is. 

A sense, I say, not a definite idea. What such a 
series should do is not to dot the i’s but to unseal 
the eyes. It is not directly and logically and once 
for all, but indirectly and by intuition and tentatively, 
that we must possess ourselves of our heritage. We 
shall have it, if we have it at all, in our blood rather 
than our brains, a possession not directly incom- 
municable. And it is chiefly because this series of 
volumes seems to have been—I will not say, planned, 
for I would not impute un-English procedure to the 
editors and publishers of a series on England—but 
allowed to occur on that tacit understanding that I 
wish to praise it. 

_ Not that the four volumes of it now issued are not 
individually full of things which, judged in the ordinary 


way, must be pronounced excellent. But, lest it should 
presently appear that praise is unfairly allotted between 
these four volumes with a hypocritical air of impar- 
tiality, let me say at once that the subject of one 
of them precludes sympathetic review by this pen. It 
is, next to the intellectual character of its eulogists, 
the most unhappy thing about the English public 
school that most of its assailants are men who would 
have been more nearly tolerable if they had been to one. 
Granting that, and subduing the impulse to join the 
wrong side because its opponents are not only more 
wrong but in themselves, as a rule, more objection- 
able, it must be said that the public school is far too 
much with us. No doubt it deserves to flourish, 
but in dead silence. Nothing is gained by talking 
in maturity about an institution which, when not put 
out of thought after departure from it, keeps the 
typical Englishman tiresomely puerile. For the life of 
me, I cannot see why, when senile amorosity is 
universally condemned, the spectacle of a fat, bald 
man, supposed to be occupied with the life of an 
adult world, babbling of scores, colours, and such 
puerilities, or structing about with  sixth-form 
authority where angels might fear to tread, should 
be applauded. ‘‘ Old boy ’’ ought to be, not a term 
of endearment, but a term of abuse. 

In the brilliant analysis of the English character 
with which Mr. Priestley opens his volume, ‘ English 
Humour,’ he notices, with Hazlitt but refining on 
him, the balance of sympathy and antipathy in us, 
raised to the level at which the one quality becomes 
tenderness and the other mockery. The supreme blend 
of them, in the creation of character, is in Falstaff, 
as he sees, but I wish he, or Mr. Bailey in the excellent 
volume on Shakespeare, had found time to mention 
and bless the pioneer critic who discovered the true 
Falstaff to the English: Maurice Morgann, whose 
essay on this character is a neglected masterpiece of 
imaginative divination. But if there be anything else 
Mr. Priestley might well have done and has not done 
well, it escapes me. As an interpreter of English 
humour he is equipped at all points, not least 
importantly because to appreciation of Shakespeare 
and Sterne and Lamb and Dickens he adds that very 
uncommon thing, appreciation of Peacock. For it is 
Peacock who gives us those figures, growing too 
scarce now but highly characteristic, in whom the 
idiosyncrasy of the Englishman runs at once to the 
extreme of eccentricity and the extreme of distinction. 
In that mad world governed by a faultless sense of 
style in life and in speech, there is incomparably 
revealed the English crotcheteer in all his glory, and 
he is no base crank, for everyone in that world is in 
some sort well-bred, everyone an artist in folly, and 
instead of the dreary ritual of common crankdom we 
have the incessant circulation among those reformers 
of the reconciling bottle. 

An increasingly democratic society has less and less 
room for ‘‘ characters ’’ such as rejoiced Peacock; 
privilege and leisure go to the making of them. Nor 
is democracy, urban as must be its spiritual centres, 
favourable to that life of the countryside dealt with 
in one of its aspects by Mr. Eric Parker in his volume, 
‘ English Wild Life,’ to be dealt with in other aspects 
by Mr. Blunden and Mr. Belloc. No doubt, ‘‘ beauty 
spots ’’’ can be saved, and we can establish sanc- 
tuaries for birds and wild animals, and the liveliest 
sympathy is due to those who work for such ends. 
But large estates continuing in the same families, 
and sport, and the agriculturist co-operating with the 
soil which the bungalow architect is now covering 
with the slums of the future, made the old English 
countryside. Beauty in a ring-fence, labelled for pre- 
servation, and wild creatures in mitigated zoo’s, with 
the motorists coming to view both: that cannot com- 
pensate us. 

Nor need we acquiesce in the prospect of so much 
loss and such inadequate compensation. Here is begun 
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a series of books, well edited, well written, well pro- 
duced, admirably cheap, which should move tens of 
thousands of the hitherto indifferent. Let us join in 
pressing these indirect appeals for salvage work on 
the public. But let us not make the error of supposing 
that we can salve certain portions of our heritage 
and let the rest go and yet have intact what we save. 
Shakespeare (thank God!) is not dependent on what 
the tourists have made of Stratford, but he is to a 
very considerable extent dependent on the continuance 
of an English England. And so with all else in our 
heritage. ‘‘ Still the bones of beauty last,’’ a poet has 
sung; but with us, as I began by saying, the definite 
thing-in-itself matters very little. More than any other 
people on earth, we are dependent on atmosphere. 
Let that go, and all else is either gone or grievously 
depreciated. 


JACKIE FISHER 


The Life of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 
Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon. 
Stoughton. Two volumes. 


By 
Hodder and 
42s. 


4 pro: subject of this biography had the peculiar 
hold upon the affections of his fellow-countrymen 
that has so often been exercised in England by her 
naval heroes but is comparatively rarely won by a 
soldier, however great his merits or his services. 
Of the three figures of the late war round whom 
controversy has raged so fiercely—Lord Kitchener, 
Sir Henry Wilson, and Lord Fisher—the last was 
the one who really appealed to the man in the street, 
for Kitchener was respected rather than loved, while 
Wilson was generally mistrusted. Only Lord 
Roberts in recent times has stirred the popular 
imagination as ‘‘ Jackie’? Fisher did; no other naval 
or military commanders have been known by a pet 
name—the highest proof of the devotion of the 
British public—and ‘‘ Bobs’’ was in a class by 
himself. 

The author of this book makes no attempt to be 
impartial, and his work is rather in the nature of 
an apologia than a critical study: nevertheless, by 
reading between the lines one can arrive at a fair 
estimate of Lord Fisher’s character, and it does 
much to explain his place in the heart of the nation. 
He well understood the truth of the Horatian line— 
ars est celare artem, and he was skilled in giving 
the impression that what was really the result of 
profound study was due to the impulse of the moment. 
Nor was his apparent bluffness by any means with- 
out calculation, for he took care to keep in the good 
graces of Queen Victoria and of King Edward, and 
if he was outspoken in the presence of both monarchs, 
he was careful that his bluntness was of the type 
that amused rather than offended. In short, he was 
not without a guile of which the world at large never 
suspected him. 

As a sailor it is more difficult for the layman to 
appraise him, and his biographer would have us 
believe that he was second to Nelson alone. He 
never, it is true, commanded a fleet in action, or 
even saw active service on any extended scale, but 
there can be no doubt that it was to his energy that 
the Navy very largely owed the high standard of 
efficiency which it had attained when the war 
began. One example of his foresight will suffice to 
show of what he was capable in his prime. When 
war with France appeared imminent at fhe time 
of the Fashoda incident, Fisher had a plan all ready 
to kidnap Dreyfus on Devil’s Island, and land him 
on the French coast, in the hope that his arrival 
would cause a reopening of the famous controversy, 


and so shake the confidence of the French people 


in their military leaders. The public believed in him 
as essentially the man of action, and it was right, 

During the later years of his life it was his mis. 
fortune to become involved in violent controversies 
of which, unfortunately, Admiral Bacon only gives 
Fisher’s side of the case. The reader will find it 
hard to agree that Lord Charles Beresford was guilty 
of any very serious breach of discipline in bring} 
the state of his fleet to the notice of the Admiralty ; 
nor has the precedent of Lord Hood much bearing on 
the matter, for what may be inexcusable in the 
middle of a war is often desirable in time of profound 
peace. The author sees in what he considers as 
Mr. Asquith’s weakness the germ of the Royal Oak 
affair, but he does not make his point; the moral 
of that unfortunate business was surely that no 
proper provision is made for the ventilation of griey. 
ances, not that complaints by serving officers are too 
common. The infallibility of the Admiralty has never 
appealed to the British public, which, as the naval 
authorities too often forget, pays the piper after 


The author has little that is fresh to tell of his 
hero’s differences with Mr. Winston Churchill, but 
he would have made out a better case had he been 
at least fair to that statesman. In the light of sub- 
sequent events there can be no doubt that Fisher 
was right in his opposition to the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion, or at any rate to the landing on the tip of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, but his attitude was based 
upon a desire to use the troops for a descent upon 
the Belgian or Pomeranian coasts, which would prob- 
ably have been equally disastrous. The truth would 
seem to be that when he went to the Admiralty for 
the last time he was ageing rapidly, and, although 
he restored the situation after Coronel, he had become 
too dogmatic and self-opinionated to be able to work 
with any save the mildest of colleagues, which Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Churchill certainly were not. As 
for Admiral Bacon’s criticisms of civilian control of 
the Admiralty, they are in reality an attack upon 
the system of Parliamentary Government, and so 
beside the point. 

The author has thus spoiled, by too much special 
pleading, what might have been a final judgment 
upon one of the most interesting and outstanding 
figures of the present century. The incessant carp- 
ing at almost every politician whose name he men- 
tions lessens the force of his arguments; Fisher was 
a big enough man to have survived the statement 
of the case against him. The first volume is a great 
deal better than the second, and the account of the 
changes in the Navy between Fisher’s entry into 
it and his retirement is valuable, but the absence 
of all pretence at impartiality when we come to more 
recent times is a mistake. Admiral Bacon has merely 
added fresh fuel to the controversies that rage round 
the conduct of the war, when he had it in his power 
to write the definitive biography of one of its leading 
personalities. 


ROMANCE AND REALISM 


Thirty Tales and Sketches. By R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Unromantic Spain. By Mario Praz. 
Ios. 6d. 


R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S writing are 

the fruit of one of the luckiest unions of artist 
and material that we have in the literature of travel. 
A selection of thirty tales and sketches taken from 
his work, and covering as many years, reminds one 
how fortunate the union has been. He himself has 
remarked upon the points of sympathy between the 
Scottish and Spanish temperaments, and his own 
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character embodies them. He is the aristocrat, the 
rebel, the man of heroic temper, suspicious of the 
morality of success, and with the individualist’s pro- 
found disbelief in the virtue of anything that is 
organized. One gathers that the only state a man is fit 
to govern is his own horse, and that a man who cannot 
ride cannot govern. His sharpness and diligence of 
observation are Scottish ; he has the Spaniard’s realism. 
In the proud Spanish phrase, he is ‘* your excellency’s 
servant ’’—in other words, nobody’s servant but his 
own; an inverted, good-humoured Quixote who be- 
lieves the armies he is charging are mere flocks of 
sheep. 

nd one reads ‘ Niggers,’ or that story of the Arab 
runner who was ordered to carry a bowl of goldfish 
across the desert to Tafilet, where the Sultan lay, or 
the account of that tragic flight of the Apaches across 
the tableland of the tierra caliente in Mexico, one 
feels at once that this is a work of a man of action. 
Hence that bluntness of statement, that sometimes 
clumsy naturalness of manner, that descriptive style 
which, however it may hold up the narrative, gives 
everything it touches the air of acting and moving. 
He sees three things: the man, the action, the scene, 
and he drives the three along before him, now a 
willing, now a difficult team. There are few writers 
who have his power of putting the whole paraphernalia 
of a continent upon a sheet of paper, with its rough- 
néss, heat, noise, secrecy and dust. He has that great 
Spanish faculty for presenting a thing in its whole 
physical condition. And this is how his work can 
move : 


And so we took our road, passed La Parida, Matehuala, 
El Catorce, and still the sterile plateau spread out like a 
vast sea, the sparse and stunted bushes in the constant 
mirage looming at times like trees, at others seeming 
just to float above the sand; and as we rolled along, the 
mules struggling and straining in the whitish dust, we 
seemed to lose all trace of the Apaches; and at the lone 
hacienda or rare villages no one had heard of them, and 
the mysterious hegira of the party, now reduced to three, 
left no more traces of its passing than water which has 
closed upon the passage of a fish. 


For some reason writers on South America—the 
name of Hudson occurs immediately—have had to 
wait for a wide public. It cannot be supposed that Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham is still waiting, but certainly 
the could be no better introduction to his work than 
Mr. Edward Garnett’s selection. 

A primitive country offers strong temptation to the 
civilized man. Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s lack of 
sentimentality and the dignity and vigour of his mind 
saved him from the temptation of ‘‘ going native.’’ 
In Spain and South America the temptation presents 
itself very subtly under the disguise of the pictur- 
esque, and it is on this that Mr. Mario Praz in 
‘ Unromantic Spain ’ is making war. His book, which 
appeared originally in Italian, sets out to strip Spain 
of Gauthier’s cloak and dagger, to pull the rose out 
of Carmen’s hair; and, coming to present-day writers, 
to ridicule the orgiastic Roman Catholicism of such 
men as M. Henri de Montherlant and M. Maurice 
Barrés. Mr. D. H. Lawrence escapes with a passing 
reference to his abdominal contortions in Mexico. The 
brunt of the attack is borne by the French, the ‘‘ purple 
passion ’’ of Hollywood and the lyrical pamphlets of 
the tourist agents. The time has come, Mr. Mario 
Praz says in effect, to show that picturesque, tragic 
and voluptuous Spain is a myth created by a few 
foreign writers, mainly French ; and that the real Spain 
is monotonous in spirit and aspect, its mysticism a 
void, its Cervantes a comparative bore, its architec- 
ture a mere confectionery, its life listless and banal. In 
other words, Mr. Mario Praz’s book, for all its clever- 
ness, humour and sound knowledge, must be taken 
as a healthy purgative but by no means as a food. 
Better the myth than a vacuum. 
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SAD SHEPHERD 


Do What You Will. Essays by Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


M® HUXLEY’S is a restless spirit. Old glory 
does not attract him; he surveys it only with 
the interest of a scientific analyst who probes 
grandeur in a fit of curiosity instead of relishing its 
essence in a rapture. On the other hand, modern 
realism fails to satisfy him; he identifies it with a 
world of shoddy mass-production and of sentimental 
values. So in his essays he usually remains poised 
between two dislikes. He has wit as well as spleen; 
he is widely informed, has exquisite modes of 
expression, is an eager pluralist in metaphysics, and 
is eager for strange and various knowledge. But 
his melancholy becomes a little tiresome. One waits 
in vain for cheerfulness to break in, for some focus 
of loyalty to emerge. We remain the silliest of 
sheep. What can the shepherd do but ponder sadly 
on the folly of the flock? 

His essay on ‘ Wordsworth in the Tropics’ is a 
neat snub to the optimist of the lake and dale. Had 
Wordsworth left the temperate zone and adventured 
his person ‘‘in the damp and stifling darkness, 
among the leeches and the malevolently tangled rat- 
tans ’’ of the jungle, he would have lost some of his 
faith ‘‘ in the divinely anglican character of Nature.’ 
It is easy to follow Mr. Huxley’s analysis of modern 
industrial society, whose prosperity will create more 
equality than any revolution ever did or could; but 
it is not at all easy to understand why the mechaniza- 
tion of leisure should soon ‘‘ make life fundamentally 
unliveable for all’’ and create ‘‘ an intense hatred, 
a longing to destroy ”’ : 


It will be a nihilist revolution. Destruction for destruc- 
tion’s sake. Hate, universal hate, and an aimless and 
therefore complete and thorough smashing up of every- 
thing. And the levelling up of incomes, by accelerating 
the spread of universal mechanization (machinery is 
costly), will merely accelerate the coming of this great 
orgy of universal nihilism. The richer, the more 
materially civilized we become, the more speedily it will 
arrive. All that we can hope is that it will not come in 
our time. 


The only moral of this seems to be the importance 
of not being Methuselah. 

Mr. Huxley inspects fashions in love with acumen, 
and contrasts Christian romanticism with modern 
realism. The older conception was ‘‘a curious 
mixture of contradictions, of the ascetic dread of 
passion and the romantic worship of passion—an 
ideal that finds its most characteristic expression in 
the poetry of that infinitely respectable rebel, that 
profoundly anglican worshipper of passion, Robert 
Browning.’’ The young people of to-day have dis- - 
covered that perversions are statistically normal and 
that birth control has removed the fruits of sin. 
Love is no longer a mystery; it is as commonplace 
as tennis. Having thus summed up the situation, 
Mr.’ Huxley refuses to give a verdict. ‘‘I will 
content myself with pointing out the defects of each.’’ 
And so most shrewdly he does. But Mr. Huxley’s 
obstinate negativism becomes, inevitably, a little 
fatiguing. We long for him to cheer up. Fortun- 
ately he occasionally discovers the rightness of life. 
At a feast in Italy, for instance, when the mob have 
turned from the morbidities of an idolatrous religion 
to the smell and sweat and jollity of the fair-ground. 
Then they are wise. But would Mr. Huxley keep 
company for long with the mob on its merry-go- 
round? It is improbable. He would go and read 
Pascal and be happier sad. However, there is always 
method in his sadness; he is no temperamental 
pessimist, but a diligent logician of despair and most 
entertaining in his gloom. 
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KNIGHTS IN ARMOURCLADS 


Fighting Tanks. By C. Murray Wilson. Seeley, 
Service. 12s. 6d. 


| #4 is a change to turn from novels and plays 
depicting mainly horrors or repulsive details to a 
book which displays only the self-sacrifice, courage 
and devotion in the face of death which characterized 
fighting men in the war. These characteristics are 
typified in a volume relating to the deeds of the Tank 
Corps, whose members entered on their service with 
a cheerful valour that faced and overcame all obstacles. 

The official history of the Tank Corps has already 
been written; but this volume, which brings out the 
romance and humour of the Fighting Tanks in a 
series of chapters supplied by those who organized 
and fought them in war, is an important contribution 
to a complete understanding of the subject. The 
relation of personal experiences of brave men forms 
a moving tale of undaunted heroism in the cheerful 
performance of duty. 

Contrary to popular ideas, the tanks were at first 
a failure. They travelled little more than three miles 
an hour; they were very vulnerable, and were easily 
knocked out by a direct hit from a field-gun. Within 
a few hours of their first going into action, only one 
_was left. Naturally, a pessimistic view of their value 
was taken, especially by old soldiers who looked with 
suspicion on such new-fangled engines. But 
enthusiasts believed in them; they were improved; and 
a year later they fully proved their worth at the 
battle of Cambrai, where they formed a valuable 
auxiliary to the infantry and bore a conspicuous part 
in piercing the enemy’s front. Finally came the 
triumphant entry into Cologne of a Tank Corps unit 
as the advance guard of the entire British forces. 

The chief interest of this volume is its record of 
heroic deeds. Four brave men are portrayed on page 
112, who gained the Victoria Cross but did not live 
to know it. On September 2, 1918, at Amiens, Colonel 
Annesley West rode out on horseback to the front line 
with advancing troops in order to select the right 
moment for rushing forward his light tanks. He 
rallied an infantry battalion whose senior officers had 
fallen, riding up and down the front ranks in the face 
of inevitable death, calling out: ‘‘ Stick it men; show 
them fight; for God’s sake put up a good fight!’’ 
These were his last words, for he fell shot through 
the heart. But the battalion avenged him, attacking 
fiercely and driving back the enemy, a broken and 
disordered rabble. 

A few days before this, Lieutenant Sewell, when one 
of his tanks side-slipped and burst into flames, left 
his own tank, rushed to the blazing one, and under 
fire worked until he cleared the door and got the men 
out alive. Then he spotted one of his own crew lying 
wounded in the open; he picked him up, carried him 
back to the tank, being himself hit on the way, and 
was shot dead while binding up his wounds. At 
Passchendaele, Captain Robertson led the tanks on 
foot, deliberately sacrificing his life to make their 
success certain; and Captain Wain, with one man and 
a Lewis gun, captured a strong post and held on to 
the last until he was shot dead. 

Many other deeds deserve a place among the most 
gallant records of the Army. There is a ‘‘ cameo of 
war’s finer side’’ in the story of the exploits of 
Private Christmas in the Supply Tank Kingfisher, with 
a crew of six whose duty was not to fight but to 
supply petrol and ammunition to other tanks. Five 
of the crew and one track of the tank were knocked 
out by a German battery, and Kingfisher could now 
only travel in a circle. But the survivor, bearing 
the happy name of Christmas, was perhaps a railway- 
man in civil life. Instead of abandoning his tank, he 
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opened the throttle wider, and for half an hour drove 


on an Inner Circle over trenches, houses, batteries . 
shell-holes and Germans, driving round and round. 
crushing everything he met, and ‘“‘ enjoying himself 
immensely.’’ At length, Kingfisher was knocked out 
and the gallant Christmas was taken prisoner, but 
was shortly released by two tanks which charged out 
of the fog and captured the Germans who had crowded 
round the disabled monster. 

Lord Haig, in his last despatch, recorded that the 
importance of the part played by the Tank Corps in 
breaking the resistance of the German infantry could 
scarcely be exaggerated, and referred to the gallant 
and devoted work of the Corps. The Editor who 
himself served with the Tanks, has done his ’ work 
well, and made a notable addition to the history of 
the war. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Why is History Rewritten? By Lucy Maynard 
Salmon, New York: Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


O the question which forms the title of her book, 

the late Miss Salmon offered many answers. Those 
she most stressed were : because of the almost slavish 
bondage of historians to conventions, arbitrary divisions 
into ancient, medieval and modern history; because 
the audience for whom history is written has been 
widely extended ; because historians are learning to dis- 
tinguish between different forms of the imagination, 
and to realize that history must be rewritten through 
the aid of the critical, constructive imagination if the 
past is to live again; it must be rewritten because of 
the enormous change made in daily as well as in public 
life, because of the new principle of evolution, because 
of the need to relate the history of the past to origin, 
growth and development. Finally, the answer is given 
that history is rewritten because each new day brings a 
new adventure, a new voyage of discovery, a new 
invention, a new creation—a lens of greater magni- 
fying power, in short, because the history of historio- 
graphy is an ever-ascending spiral. 

Much common sense accompanies the discussion, 
the main conclusions of which we have attempted to 
summarize. This book is therefore a useful work to 
look at before attempting to formulate an answer of 
one’s own. It goes without saying that there is interest- 
ing matter by the way. But it is clear that the book 
hardly reaches quite to the heart of the subject, and one 
experiences some sense of disappointment on laying 
it down. A profounder answer to the question it pro- 
pounds would be that implicit in the concluding words 
of Professor Powicke’s inaugural lecture as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, delivered early 
this year, to the effect that the ultimate nature of 
history eludes us. Here we have a profounder philo- 
sophy of history for all its touch of scepticism than 
that of the scientific historian who confessed that on 
some days he was determinist and on others indeter- 
minist in his historical outlook. Another answer 
would surely be that history must be written in signi- 
ficant terms and that, for better or worse, many of 
these have changed. 

Whether historiography will find it has made a 
good bargain by exchanging its older gods for the 
fashionable biological yoke remains to be seen. Like 
everything else, history and the writers of history 
are affected by philosophical fashions. Dogmatism, 
materialism, idealism, scepticism, pragmatism—the 
transitions are obvious or easy. Criteria of truth and 
certainty are the essentials. Miss Salmon accepts the 
view that probability is the most the historian can 
hope for. There is a measure of obvious truth in the 
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view, for much history is a fable convenue. But much 
is not agreed, and some part we may hold to be 
humanly certain. Of the making of histories there 
js no end and at the present stage of the history of 
historiography there is some anxious questioning 
among historians. The science of history threatens 
to hand over the general reader to the “‘ littery 
ent.’ The art of historiography has not kept pace 
with the science of history. Only when it does may 
we have better hope of a truer grasp of the philosophy 
of history. Then, too, we shall understand better why 
history is rewritten. 


A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK 


The Legion Book. Edited by Captain H. Cotton 
Minchin. Cassell. 21s. 


DVERTISEMENTS, like epitaphs, do not always 

confine themselves within the severe limits of 
truth. But there is no exaggeration in the announce- 
ment on the bookstalls that this handsome and 
entertaining quarto volume is ‘‘ a splendid gift-book.’’ 
Its publication is due to the personal interest taken in 
the scheme by the Prince of Wales, at whose invitation 
a distinguished body of authors and artists have con- 
tributed stories, essays, poems and drawings which in 
the majority of cases are up to the best standard of 
their work. Mr. Galsworthy leads off with a charming 
though too brief memory of the days when he was 
a little boy and rejoiced in the ownership of a tabby 
kitten named Puck Hotspur Wilfrid Coeur-de-Chat 
Front-de-Boeuf Fitzurse. Miss Margaret Kennedy 
narrates an earlier incident in the history of 
the ‘‘ Sanger Circus.’’ Mr. P. G. Wodehouse con- 
tributes one of his happiest pieces of fooling, in which 
the end comes with an unexpected thrill. Mr. A. E. 


Coppard displays his delicate and romantic fancy in 
sO unpromising an environment as a second-hand 
motor-car shop. ‘‘ Sapper ”’ has a first-rate detective 
story, and Mr. Edmund Blunden describes the days 
following the armistice in France. 

The Poet Laureate sends an exquisite poem, enshrin- 
ing the soul of the war-widow with a child to rear. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling explains, in a fine parabolical 
ballad, why the English are ‘‘ the worst advertisers in 
the world.’’ Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Miss Sitwell, Miss 
Sackville-West and Mr. de la Mare contribute 
characteristic examples of their work. Charming 
drawings of the King, the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, Mr. McBey’s ‘ First Sight of Jerusalem,’ and 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s clever sketch of ‘ Prime 
Ministers in my Day ’ are memorable among numerous 
plates. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE 
THREE EMPERORS 


The Saburov Memoirs or Bismarck and Russia. 
Translated and Edited by J. Y. Simpson. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


‘ha author of these memoirs was sent by the 
Russian Government to Berlin in 1879 and he 
gives a detailed account of the negotiations leading 
up to the renewal of the ‘ League of the Three 
Emperors’ in 1881. The editor’s conclusions are 
that the League had the following principal aims: the 
consolidation of general peace, the maintenance of the 
monarchical principle and the assurance thereby of 
** political order,’’ and, finally, the regulation of the 
Balkan question. It envisaged other possibilities such 
as war between Germany and France, between Russia 
and Great Britain, between Austria and Italy, and the 


BARRIE TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Pilpsonaee is more pitiable than 
the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
it is myself. There is omty one Mixture 
in London d ing the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 


be that many foolish men would smoke 
More than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever ‘ 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I-always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


Craven 


Mixture. Tobacco. 
Made by Carreras, Limited, London 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 202. 2/5; 4023. 4/10. Also in Cartridge orm 
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benevolent neutrality to be observed by the remaining 
parties to the contract. Apart from this it is doubted 
whether Germany got anything concrete out of it, but it 
illustrates the increasing consolidation of Germany’s 
international position. Mr. Simpson attributes to 


Bismarck the principal idea in the League, the demon- . 


stration of monarchical solidarity. Part of the Protocol 
favoured Austrian clauses in the Balkans and also 
gave a measure of recognition to what Russia con- 
sidered her historic rights in the Balkans. Russia 
was hoping to make progress with her dream of 
Constantinople, which Nicholas I regarded as ‘‘ the 
key to the Russian house.’’ 

In regard to the Straits, Russia was repeatedly 
thwarted, Mr. Simpson argues, by her own indecision : 
‘‘Tt seems as if she had made enormous sacrifices 
through two hundred years at the urge of some in- 
stinct that she had never clearly defined to herself.” 
He points out that the open straits, had exposed her to 
disasters like Sevastopol, while she.regarded the 
closed Straits as confining her to the Black Sea as in 
a prison. In this matter the terms of the renewal 
of the League did not satisfy Panslav aspirations. 
The closing of the Straits did not remain in Russia’s 
hands alone: ‘‘ Russia had to be content with the 
closing of the Straits as an international obligation on 
the part of Turkey.’’ Mr. Simpson speaks truly 
when he refers to the seeming importance of 
‘the League of the Three Emperors of 1881. 
The memoirs and documents he prints and trans- 
lates are valuable for specialists, but a clear 
account of their relation to the earlier stages 
of the development of the Dreikaiserbund would have 
added to the utility of the volume. In return for 
Russian neutrality in the Franco-Prussian war, 
Bismarck agreed to the denunciation by Russia of the 
Black Sea clauses of the Peace of Paris of 1856. 
There was the famous Versailles telegram to the 
sovereign of Russia: ‘‘ After God, it is to you that 
we owe the victory.’’ Bismarck was actuated partly 
by concern for his newly created state in the forma- 
tion of the Dreikaiserbund in 1872. The League of 
1881 was a renewal and it was renewed again in 
1884 but not in 1887. Germany and Russia drifted 
apart because of the rivalry of Austria and Russia 
in the Balkans and because Germany considered the 
Austrian alliance the more valuable. Before the 
renewal of the League of the Three Emperors, which 
is the subject of this volume, Germany was always 
deeply committed to Austria. 


THE NATURE OF HISTORY 


Thucydides and the Science of History. by 
Charles Norris Cochrane. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Ios. 


R. COCHRANE has written an interesting and 

stimulating little book in support of bis thesis 
that Thucydides was a truly scientific historian. He 
questions the judgments of Cornford and Bury that, 
judged by modern standards, Thucydides lacked the 
scientific character and argues that Thucydides was 
all the more scientific because his affiliations were with 
the Hippocratic school of biology and medicine and not 
with the mathematicians. ‘‘ The Histories of Thucy- 
dides,’’ he writes, ‘‘ represent an attempt to apply to 
the study of social life the methods which Hippocrates 
employed in the art of healing, and constitute an 
exact parallel to the attempts of modern scientific 
historians to apply evolutionary canons of interpre- 
tation derived from Darwinian science.’? This part 
of the work is ably done and should prevent any 
light acceptance of the judgments combated. But 


Mr. Cochrane passes on to reflections on the nature 
of history in which, we think, he falls into error 

It has been suggested that at the present day his. 
tory holds the balance between ‘‘art’’ and ‘“‘science.”” 
and ‘Mr. Cochrane is a devotee of the scientific school 
He rejects the scepticism of Bury, who would not affirn 
any general causes of the fall of the Roman empire 
and he would equally dismiss the contemptuous phiio. 
sopher who spoke of history as ‘‘ the doubtful story 
of successive events.’’ To him scientific history means 
the search for and discovery of uniformities and the 
inspiration of Darwin. It is one of the comedies of 
thought that everyone else should be so busily 
accepting Darwin when the biologists are giving him 
up—that is, as popularly interpreted. But even letting 
that pass the historian cannot allow his subject to 
be classed as a science in the narrow sense. Scientific 
method in the ascertainment of fact nobody questions 
but scientific dogmatism as a methodological conveni- 
ence we cannot be too much on our guard against. 

‘* Revelation apart,’’ writes Mr. Cochrane, ‘‘ there is 
no source but experience to which men may turn for 
direction.’’ Is reason, then, no help? We fear there 
is no way in which history, if it claims to be a science, 
can escape the dilemma which other sciences have 
reached, namely, the choice between remaining mere 
sciences or developing with a regard, above all, for 
truth, in which case they cannot avoid philosophy. 
The Machiavellian attempt to leave out what does 
not readily fit in with supposedly scientific assump- 
tions can only falsify history. Why history, along with 
politics, having bowed the neck to the legal, the 
mechanical, should now find satisfaction in the 
biological yoke is hard to see. No doubt biology may 
expand its conceptions to a degree which would obviate 
much criticism, The sciences may, in fact. become 
more truly scientific and partake less of the character 
historically shown by the sciences in the past. As 
far as they do so they inevitably enter upon philo- 
sophic ground. 

It is important that history should not limit 
itself in the unscientific manner of the sciences 
in the past, and should content itself with nothing less 
than truth. A dangerously plausible concept such as 
that of a ‘‘ natural order ’’ of man may easily acquire 
the rigidity of one of those scientific ‘‘ laws’’ about 
which the best scientists are sceptical. Truth may 
drive us to historical scepticism, and we may confess, 
in the concluding words of Professor Powicke’s 
Inaugural that the ultimate nature of history eludes 
us. That may be because we are poor philosophers, 
but it is better than being complacently wrong 
philosophers. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLEy 


The Near and the Far. By L. H. Myers. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

The Fiery Dive. By Martin Armstrong. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

The English Captain. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Babes in the Wood. By Michael Arlen. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


NEW novel by Mr. L. H. Myers is an event 
to which all lovers of good fiction have been 
looking forward, and they may well have asked them- 
selves, Which of its forbears will it take after? Will 
it be stormy and tragic like ‘ The Orissers,’ or gay 
and debonair like ‘ The Clio’? Will it come to grips 
with life, or hold it at arm’s length? 
The question is soon answered. ‘ The Near and the 
Far’ is, superficially at least, an illegitimate child, 


By L. A. G. Strong. 
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and favours neither of its parents, though it has 
inherited characteristics from both. It is a novel about 
India in the reign of Akbar, a quasi-historical novel ; 
but Mr. Myers has invoked the Past not for its own 
sake, for its picturesque properties or its romance, 
but as an escape from the Present. He wants to get 
away, he explains, from the ‘‘ topical and the parti- 
cular,” from the burden of contemporary associations, 
and present human beings not stepping into a bus 
or working a typewriter, but sub specie @ternitatis. 
He chose the age of Akbar because it has affinities with 
our own, because the phenomena of civilization, or 
at any rate of sophistication, in the two epochs are 
readily interchangeable. ‘We, the civilized,’ says 
Hari, ‘‘ worship cleanliness, honour sophistication, 
and believe in nothing.’’ Hari is the principal charac- 
ter and one of the principal spokesmen of the book. 
His nature fulfils itself equally in action and in 
reflection; amatory intrigue is as welcome to him as 
philosophical discussion. As a result of Akbar’s 
toleration and encouragement of every kind of sect, 
his empire has been ‘“ tainted with a _new-born 
irreligion and vulgarity.’’ This state of things Hari 
passionately deplores : 


I] denounce as shameful the emotional plane upon which 
we nearly all live. We spend our lives fretting over trifles 
and running away from death. We live not that we may 
live, but in order not to die... Love makes a man 
contemptuous of death . . . Does a woman fear her own 
death or even the death of her lover? No! She fears 
only the dying of his love. 


These are brave words and, as the story develops, 
we begin to see Mr. Myers’s drift; he is at odds with 
materialism, he wishes to establish religion as the 
dominant interest in men’s lives. The machinery of 
everyday existence, though not ignored, sinks into 
the background. We hear little about money-making, 
means of transit, the multitudinous burdens which 
the physical world imposes on the spirit. And if Mr. 
Myers abjures Realism on the one hand, he makes 
even fewer concessions to Impressionism. Many 
novelists, weary of the tyranny of the senses, and of 
paying heed to their irksome, reiterated testimony, in 
despair have beautified and even deified them, invent- 
ing a new kind of inner life which consists in being 
painstakingly or even ecstatically aware of every 
smallest sensation. The characters in ‘ The Near and 
the Far,’ though exquisitely sensitive to the beauties 
of landscape, are able to use their eyes without losing 
their heads. Mr. Myers describes Nature rather 
formally and very effectively. His prospects are gener- 
ally distant; and by insisting upon their remoteness, 
and also upon their stationariness, he manages to 
add dignity and stature to the onlookers. 

As it stands at present (the book is to have a sequel) 
character-drawing is not the main object of ‘ The 
Near and the Far.’ One or two subsidiary figures 
are portrayed in the round, Maban Das, Gokal, little 
Prince Jali; but the women Hari loves, Lalita and Sita, 
are hardly more than studies in femininity, and Hari 
himself is so protean in his changes of mood one 
cannot with certainty predicate anything of him. The 
distinction, the greatness of the book, lies in the 
originality of its scheme and the exquisite quality of 
its texture. It is as profound and as pellucid as a 
lake and as spontaneous as a spring. Like a lake 
it reflects the world above, preserving forms and even 
reproducing motion; but motion automatically cut 
short by the mirror’s margins, not by the range of 
the humari eye. Thus the sense of effort, of strain 
is eliminated; and as we read we realize that Mr. 
Myers has performed the miracle of creating a world 
comparable to our own, but (unlike nearly every Utopia 
devised by the mind of man) more desirable, a world 
in which human beings are in harmony with the con- 
ditions of life. The fact that the individuality of the 

aracters is not strongly marked enables them to 
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conduct their symposia without giving an effect of 
incongruity; Hamar, Hari and Gokal do not become 
extinguished as persons because they momentarily 
(or hourly, or weekly: they have an immense capa- 
city for deliberate speech) sink their individualities in 
the discussion of abstract questions. To many readers 
these symposia, whose placid course is occasionally 
ruffled by Hari’s outbursts of disinterested enthusiasm, 
will be the chief charm of Mr. Myers’s book: their 
articulateness, their feats of concise expression, delight 
the mind. But what I enjoyed most was not the 
blooms themselves but the climate—the exquisitely 
sympathetic, emotional and intellectual atmosphere— 
in which they live and thrive. 

No volume that he has hitherto published demon- 
strates so many of Mr. Armstrong’s qualities as do 
the stories in ‘ The Fiery Dive.’ In ‘ The Widow of 
Ephesus’ he revives an ancient legend; in ‘ Saint 
Hercules ’ he invents a new one. In ‘ Sombrero’ 
he breathes fresh life into the dry bones of an official 
report. The title story is a very subtle study of the 
relationships between one woman and two men, 
demonstrating, among many other things, that morality 
must adapt itself to life, not life to morality, and 
that loyalty cannot always burn with a pure flame. 
Each story has its own separate character, strikes its 
special note; Mr. Armstrong is equally at home with 
the heroic and the hum-drum. From Ephesus he 
travels to Barlton-on-Sea, ‘‘even in July’’ an 
obviously disappointed place ”’ : 


a place whose modest ambition to become a popular sea- 
side resort has not been fulfilled. Modesty has 
perhaps been its undoing. The Royal Hotel, the symbol 
of its ambition, is too unmistakably second-rate ; its facade 
of red and yellow brick which rises, as if in pained 
surprise, into pinched dormers, the ridge of ornamental 
ironwork which crowns its roofs, the meagre porch of 
glass and curled and twisted iron, indicate too clearly ham 
and tinned tongue, wilted salads, prunes, rice and 
synthetic custard. 


Mr. Strong’s stories are equally good: ‘ The 
English Captain’ is a volume in which there is much 
to admire, and little to find fault with. Mr. Armstrong 
has greater powers of analysis; Mr. Strong excels 
in pure presentation. Mr. Armstrong infers the con- 
crete from the abstract; Mr. Strong the abstract from 
the concrete; and since the world contains, perhaps, 
more things than thoughts, things full of possi- 
bility to the dramatizing eye—it does not surprise us 
that this collection musters seventeen stories, and Mr. 
Armstrong’s only six. But both are of unusual excel- 
lence.: Mr. Michael Arlen gives us shorter measure, 
only five. Five Babes in the Wood are somehow less 
pathetic than two; but those who are indulgent to 
the excesses of the romantic spirit will be able to drop 
a tear over them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


There was a Ship. By C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 6s. 
THIS is an entertaining selection of ‘‘ chapters from the 
_ history of sail.’”’ The author has written many excellent 
books on maritime subjects, and now drops a permissible 
tear on the passing of the old ‘‘ wind-jammer.”’ It is true, 
indeed, that the sailing-ship is no longer a sound com- 
mercial proposition, and has been ousted from almost all her 
trading routes—possibly to be reinstated after the world’s 
stores of coal and oil are exhausted, if we do not solve 
the fascinating problem of tapping the inexhaustible reservoir 
of intra-atomic energy. But “‘ the pity of it”’ is still 
apparent to all who hold with Ruskin that a sailing ship is 
man’s noblest creation. The author gives a very readable 
account of some of the most famous of the old clippers, the 
White Star, the Irish Stars, the coolie ships, the Rodney 
and the Hesperus. There follows a description of the 
mysterious disappearance of the Marlborough and of a 
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typical voyage round the Horn with a cargo of ore, 
There is also an interesting chapter on the Bengal pilot 
service, the blue ribbon of its order. 


Further Letters of Vincent Van Gogh. Constable. 315, ‘a 


VAN GOGH is one of those painters whose life has 
aroused almost as much interest as their work, and of all 
the many sources to which we may turn for information on! 
that life there is none so revealing and absorbing as the two 
volumes of his letters, published by Messrs. Constable in 
1927. They were prefaced with a memoir by his sister-in. 
law. These volumes were reviewed at length in these 
pages, and we do not propose therefore to say more of the 
present and final volume than that it carries on the work of 
its predecessors in an illuminating manner. The years 
covered by this volume are the last and therefore in many 
ways the most dramatic of the painter’s life and are written 
either from Arles, where he was so profoundly stirred 
the revelation of southern scenery, or from various asylums, 


Manners and Mannerisms: A Book for Foxhunters. 
Crascredo. Illustrated by Charles Simpson. Country 
Life. 218s. 

CRASCREDO writes about the horse from his sheer 
love of a ‘‘ dam’ good horse ’’ and not because he has been 
‘* prevailed upon ”’ to do so. His book is charmingly and 
lightly written, reminding us of the grandeur of this faithful 
servant of man and the nobility of bearing to be seen jn 
even shabby old horses. It shows also how an outside 
person can become an inside Foxhunter by taking an 
intelligent interest in the sport. He will learn that the 
work of a successful M.F.H. occupies his time all the year 
round. The author works out carefully the cost of a 
season’s hunting for a young soldier about to return home 
on leave, taking him ‘‘ mid noddings on,” so to speak, and 
proceeding to give him a worthy trousseau to start on his 
first hunting morn. And very fine he is made to look, as 
if he did not owe a penny in the world—until the bills come 
tumbling home. Then where to hunt: ten guineas per 
horse is the average subscription, though the lowest seems 
to be the Eskdaile and Ennerdale, where it varies from 
three guineas to one shilling, except maybe (and here is a 
little leg-pulling for the novice) for a hunt called The Quorn, 
that makes no statement but asks you to write to the 
secretary. 


Joannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon 
Recognovit. By C. C. I. Webb. Oxford University 
Press. 20s. 


AFTER twenty years Dr. Webb has followed up his 
edition of the Polycraticus by John of Salisbury’s later work 
—the Metalogicon or defence of logic. The subject may not 
seem a very interesting one at first sight, but the author 
knew so many celebrated people of his day, and drops so 
many incidental remarks about them and himself, that it is 
one of our best sources of information regarding the schools 
and universities of France in the twelfth century. There ‘s 
fortunately no difficulty about getting a good text of this 
work. There are at Cambridge and Oxford manuscripts, 
the first almost certainly the copy made for Thomas 4 
Becket (John of Salisbury was his devoted friend and 
admirer), and one in London made for the Abbey of St. 
Albans. Dr. Webb has used the first for his text, giving 
readings from the other two—mainly variations in spelling. 
It is not apparent what principle guided him in the selection 
of these variants, not more than a half, and those not always 
the most important, being given, and there was, in fact, 
little reason why they should be given at all. In addition 
to an impeccable text this edition is also valuable for the 
commentary and critical apparatus supplied. Dr. Webb's 
notes show us once more, what every fresh text thrusts upon 
our notice, the immense importance of Boethius in medieva 
reading—not only the Consolation but also his scholastic 
treatises. The index of quotations shows the wide reading 
which was open to a twelfth-century scholar, and incidentally 
the indefatigable perseverance of the editor, to whom the 
grateful thanks of every medieval or historical student are 
due. 

Nery, 1914. By Major A. F. Becke. Woolwich: R. A. 
Institution. 

THIS vivid description of one of the most curious 
episodes of the war deserves to have a much wider circulation 
than that of the ‘ Journal of the Royal Artillery,” from which 
it is now reprinted. Major Becke, as his classical treatise 
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C. M. CRESSWELL 


THE KEYSTONE 
OF FASCISM 


The idea held by many people that Fascism 
constitutes an ill-supported tyranny of 
which Mussolini is the tyrant is erroneous. 
Fascism is a National Discipline imposed for 
the good of the nation and accepted in a 
spirit of the truest patriotism by the vast 
majority of the Italian people. The author 
shows the overwhelming need for such a 
Discipline in Italy and traces the various 
stages of which have evoked and developed 
a patriotic self-surrender towards national 
ends which is probably unique in history. 
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Three Men’s War: 


Personal Records 
of the War 


by R. H,. MOTTRAM 
JOHN EASTON «+ ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Medium 890 ; 420 pp. ; attractively produced. 155. net 


The Times: “‘ These three records are guaran- 
teed by their narrators to be genuine, though 
only Mr. Mottram writes in the first person. 
Mr. Mottram’s account is grim and power- 
ful, an extraordinarily vivid presentation. 
Mr. Partridge tells of an peal 3m rivate’s 

iences from the outbreak of war to 
the end. Mr. Easton: The Battle of Loos. 
From every point of view Mr. Easton’s 
story is by far the most important. . . . His 
contribution is a little masterpiece, humorous, 
grim when grimness is called for, clever in 

characterization.” 
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e. v. lucas 
writes a limerick 
in praise of 


“VINIANA” 
by 


c. w. berry 


“There was a balloonist named Berry 
Who loved to make other folk merry 
By soothing their throttles 
With excellent bottles 
Of burgundy, claret and sherry.” 


VINIANA costs tos: net 
buy it and look out for 
“ THE ART OF GOOD LIVING” 
by andre |. simon coming in november 7s. 6d. net 


and note that 


BACK NUMBERS 
Essays by “STET” of “The Saturday Review ” 


was published on Oct. 24th 
at 10s. net 


XUM 


THE 
NORTHERN SAGA 
E. E. Kellett 7s. 6d. 


“To all this wonderful world of literature 
and history Mr. Kellett’s book is a real 
introduction; those who read it will read 
more, and that more should be read is to 
be desired... .the Sagas ought to be school 
text-books.”—Morning Post. 


The First English Translation of 
The Great Italian Novelist 


ITALO VE.V OC 


THE HOAX 
6s. 


“Now and then out of this blackberry- 
thick harvest of publications one finds 
a book one wants not merely to possess 
but to adopt. The Hoax is one of these 
rare books.”—Nation. 
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on ‘ Napoleon and Waterloo’ showed, has a remarkable MISCEL’ EOUS 
gift for describing the operations of war with vigour and | Tue Toapy’s Hanpsoox. By William Murrell. Grant Richards 
lucidity. He has laboriously worked out the details of the and Humphrey Toulmin. 3s. 6d. 


daring advance of the German 4th Cavalry Division in the 
last days of August, 1914, and has given an excellent account 
of their dash into the fog of war and their narrow escape 
from being scuppered. The most interesting incident is 
their attack on our 1st Cavalry Brigade in its billets at 
Nery, when L Battery gained three V.C.s and the first 
German guns were captured. It is a fascinating story, and 
Major Becke shows that the combat at Nery was much 
more important than has been generally assumed. The 
blow then inflicted on Garnier’s division saved the B. E. F. 
from having an intact cavalry division right in among its 
vitals. Incidentally, as Major Becke well points out, it 
deprived Kluck of vital information regarding the threat to 
his right wing on September 5. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue Sorpier’s War. Edited by John Brophy. Dent. 5s. 

Tue Scepticat Brotocist. By Joseph Needham. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Everypay THINGS IN Homeric Grekce. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

BAUDELAIRE AND THB SymBo.ists. By Peter Quennell. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
THe Eart or Harssury. By A. Wilson-Fox. Chapman and 
all. 


Sara SKELTON. By Rachel Ferguson. Besant. 5s. 


From Toutouse-Lautrec To Ropin. By Arthur Symons. The 
Bodley Head. 15s. 

Tue Tuirp Mary Stuart. By Marjorie Bowen. The Bodley 
Head. 18s. 

Lorp D’ABERNON’s Diary. Votume II. Hodder and Stoughton. 
21s. 


Tue GaRDEN OF Fipetity. Being the Autobiography of Flora 
Annie Steel. 1847-1929. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Jews In THE CurisTIAN Era. By Laurie Magnus. Benn. 
15s. 

Tue Pionzers oF JoHnson’s Court. By F. J. Gould. Watts. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
SHaDpow oF THE Moon. By Helen Douglas Adam. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
A Girv’s Best Frienp. By H. M. Harwood. Benn. 5s. and 
3s. 6d 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Our Present Puitosopuy or Lirz. By Montgomery Belgion. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Tue INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN THE ANCIENT Wor.tpD. By T. R. 
Glover. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 
Types or Puitosopuy. By W. E. Hocking. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Son or a Gun. By Major Kenneth Dawson. Country Life. 
12s. 6d 


KIPLING’s "Sussex Revisirep. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Coastwise Cruisinc. By Francis B. Cooke. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


FICTION 

Ex-Wire. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 

Tuts Man’s Wortp. By Irvin S. Cobb. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 

Seventy Times Seven. By John Rathbone Oliver. Brentano’s. 
7s. 6d. 

Nuncs’ Causeway. By Kenelm Foss. Grant Richards and 
Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Murper Trap. By Howel Evans. Grant Richards and 
Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

Wuitgoaks. By Mazo de la Roche Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Jacos Awake. By R. Denne Waterhouse. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

3 oR MurpDerED? By Robin Forsythe. The Bodley Head. 
s. 6d. 

Guosts. (American Guost Srortgs). Selected by C. Armitage 
Harper. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

SERENADE TO THE HANGMAN. 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Says Serceant Murpny. By A. P. Garland. Arnold. 6s. 

Tue Smatt Dark Man. By Maurice Walsh. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

Biinp Man’s Biurr. By Ralph Rodd. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue IntrupER. By Holloway Horn. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


By Maurice Dekobra. Werner 


Winptestraws. By Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Love CongueretH. By Charlotte Murray. Pickering and 
Inglis. 2s. 

BRINDLEWOOD Farm. By S. E. Burrow. Pickering and Inglis. 
1s. 6d. 


Tue Fruits or Fotry. By the author of ‘ The Pomp 
Hutchinson. 21s / of Power.’ 


Tuose or Yours. By J. Menzies Campbell. Heinemann 
3s. 6d. 
A Countryman’s Day Book. Arran: Col. C. N. French 
Dent. 


6s. 
THe Man a Woman Marrigs. By Victor Cox Pedersen. Jarrolds 
és 


EnicMas: ANOTHER Book oF UNEXPLAINED Facts. By R. T 

* Allan. =. 6d. 

HE MORALITY OF NISHMBNT. By A. C. Ewing. 
Paul. 10s. 6d. + 

AND Society BOooKLets: 
Economic Freepom. By Sir Wilfred Grenfell; Arr axp 
Everyman. By Ivor Brown; Tue Consumer 1n History 
By Professor Elizabeth Levett ; 
RetatTion. By George Walworth; anp New Japay, 
By Dr. Ogata; Capitat, Lapour, AND THE CONSUMER, By 
Professor Daniéls. Benn. 6d. each. 

Tue Art or Goop Livinc. By André L. Simon. Constable, 
7s. 6d. (November 7.) 

Evian GreETING Books: Fun 0’ THE Fair. By Kenneth 
Grahame; THe PraIs—E OF THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. By 
Charles Lamb; DreaM-CHILDREN AND THE CHILD ANGE, 
By Charles Lamb; Witcues Nicut-Fegars. 
Charles Lamb; Mary’s Littte Lams. By W. H. Hudson; 
Tue Lapy AND THE Marpsgrvant. By Leigh Hunt. 
Dent. 1s. each. 

Some New Principtes oF Auction Bripce. By R. Jones-Bate- 
man. Arnold. 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS 
By Réné Boylesve. 


Laprapor’s FIGHT ro 


Younc VIGILANCE. Translated by H. V. 


Marrot. Elkin Matthews and Marrot. 10s. 6d. 
BrotHer LutHer. By Walter von Molo. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Tue MASTER OF THE Day OF JUDGMENT. By Leo Perutz. Trans. 

lated by Hedwig Singer. Elkin Matthews and Marrot. 6s, 
REPRINTS 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Prose Works oF J. M. Barri. 
University of London Press. 2s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Piays or J. M. Barris. University of 
London Press. 2s. 

Marryat’s ‘ Peter Simpce.’ Vols. I and II. 


Constable. 42s. 
(November 


Wr ais content man to regard} 
a suit Lining as a lesser detail, his 

clothing will cost him more, need greater 

care in upkeep, and easily lose their 

first trim appearance. The advent of 

“ COURTINE” LININGS —} woven by 

Courtaulds has brought}'simplicity 
and certainty into clothes . purchase 

and maintenance. 


Ask your tailor to use only 


The Name is on 
the selvedge 
If any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LINING. 

direct Manufacturers : Lid, 
St London, E.C.1 
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DOUBTS AND 3 LEFT BEHIND 
DIFFICULTIES WILDER’S BRIDGE = rourtcen monts in Siberia, 
3 OF SAN LUIS REY 3 Dec., 1917—Feb., 1919 
Dr.C.A.ALINGTON 3 3 
paper 38.6d.nct Cloth5e.nct 3 Woodcuts by 3 SOPHIE BUXHOEVEDEN 
CLARE LEIGHTON ; Illustrated 128. 6d. net 
oF AIR DEFENCE 
EVA Maj.-Gen. E. B. ASHMORE 
Com dition Letters 3 
The $ Illustrated 6d. net 
8s. 6d. ned ? MERCURY Story Book : 
ve GREAT BRITAIN 
POEMS ; J. B. PRIESTLEY 3 and the 
OF A 3 SLAVE TRADE 
ARTHUR VINE HALL 3 W. L. MATHIESON 
Third Edition 10s. 6d. : 2nd Impression 3 12s. 6d. net 
PLAIN TALES from i 
OLDEN TIMES IN : FLANDERS ; THE ECONOMIC 
ZULULAND AND : ; DEVELOPMENT 
NATAL 3 * Tubby ’’ CLAYTON 3 OF INDIA 
Rev.A.T. BRYANT 3 3s. 6d. net 3: VERA ANSTEY 
Illustrated 128.64. 3 3 25s. net 


LONGMANS 


From the Ek-Klesia Press | 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE TO-DAY 


By HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, 


The Life and Disconsses of Christ.” The Troe 
” “The Message Sua,” “ 
” “The Scala,” etc., etc. 

Founder of “ EK-! ” Quarterly Magazine of the Ek-Klesia. 


THE TWELVE HOUSES OF THE 
ZODIAC in their relation to the Twelve 
Organic Structures of the Human 
Constitution. 

Demy 8vo. 269 pages Price 3/6 


THE RISE and CONSUMMATION 
OF THE AEON, A _— of Interpre- 


tation and Proph to the 
resent “ last tim 
8vo. 349 pages Price 6/- 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM PLAINLY 
PUT. A Series of Nine Lessons on 
the Principles of the Path of the Divine 


Mysteries. 
A Handbook suitable for Enquirers and Seekers after 
Truth and God. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo. 208 pages Price 3/6 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 
THE EK-KLESIA PRESS, 
Tanner's Green, Wythall, near Birmingham. 


Book Bargains 


Pitman’s Phonetic Journal. 10 vols. > 

Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly. 28 vols. 

The Eagle: St. John’s College, Cambridge Magazine. 50 Nos. 
1879-1903. £2 10s. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. Large paper copy with 35 Proof 
Engravings by La Pauze. 6 Vols. Edinburgh, 1875. £3 3s. 

Notes and Queries. 1871 to 1875. 9 Vols., half calf. 25s. 

Dalton’s History of Ireland. 6 Vols. 1910. £2 2s. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Rowlandson with 

slustrated’ by “Stotha Edition. 1926. 35s. 
inson Crusoe, illustrated Stothard. Large 
Half morocco gilt. Rare. 1820. £10. —- 

Aitken’s Life of Richard Steele. 2 vols. 1889. 25s. 

Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate, by George 
Duruy, translated by Roche. 4 vols. 1895. £2 10s. 

Egypt Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly.. 1902. 10s 6d. 

Life and Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
by Mark Napier. 1859. 8 vols. £2 10s. 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay by G. O. Trevelyan. 2 vols. 
1876. 21s. 

Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick. 
3 vols. 1923. £2 2s 

Geikie’s Text Book of Geology. 2 vols. 1903. 18s. 

Knight and Butter’s Crests of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Dominion of Canada, India and Australasia. Edited by 
MacLaren. 2 vols. 

Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Illustrated. Limited Edition. Folio, 
fine copy. 1924. £5 5s. 

Greville Memoirs. 8 vols. 1875. £3. 

Works of Edward FitzGerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 
2 vols. 1887. 30s. 

Comte’s System of Positive Poli 4 vols. 1875. £2 10s. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 

The Butterfly. Complete set parts. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 398 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, November 7) 


PILLOW ON WHICH A PATRIARCH’S HEAD WAS LAID; 
PLANT THAT TO PROPHET YIELDED GRATEFUL SHADE. 


1. Quantum suff. of an illness afflicting your tope- 

2. r. A discourse curtail that’s pronounced by the Pope. 
3. See! sailormen round it are coiling a rope. 

4. Behead me a snake that of limbs shows a trace. 

5. Not precious, but valued, reward of a chase. 

6. ’Tis her heavenly voice that enraptures her lover. 

7. Complained that it could not its freedom recover. 

8. Though headless and limbless, you find me on show. 
9. From language reproachful a letter let go. 
10. Should one who won’t work be supplied with a dinner? 
11. In his contest with Moab he came out a winner. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 396 


oos E~ 1 Some English writers call Gaelic Erse, a 
b Verse! corruption of Irish. 

bad Iah 2 A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
ol L King Richard IIL, Act V. sc. 4. 


G 

Oo 

Oo 

K ingdo M2? The bristled Boar in infant gore 

a a Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

N egotiato R Gray: The Bard. ii. 3. 

Guan 

J eremia D 3 Jonah i. 3 and iii. 3. 

bO At ** Tell the old Abbot when thou comest 

H avo C home, 

N ineve H® Thou hast brought him a pardon from good 
King John.” 


Old Ballad. 


Douste Acrostic No. 396.—The winner is Miss J. F. 
Maxwell, 156 Burnt Ash Hill, S.E.12, who has selected as her 
prize, ‘ The Kings of England, 1066-1901,’ by the Hon. Clive 
Bigham, published by Murray and reviewed by us on October 19. 
Seventy other competitors named this book, seven chose ‘ The 
Guilds of Dublin,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, Barberry, A. de 
V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Boote, Boris, Buns, Mrs. Robert Brown, Mrs. 
J. Butler, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, C. C. J., 
J. Chambers, Chip, Clam, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Alice Crooke, 
Maud Crowther, Dhualt, L. Duncan, M. East, Ebor, 
Elizabeth, Fossil, Mrs. Greene, James Hall, Hanworth, 
T. Hartland, H. C. M., Iago, Jeff, Jop, Miss Kelly, Lilian, 
Mrs. Lole, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Mary, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Met, Mrs. Milne, M. I. R., Miss Moore, H. de R. Morgan, 
N. O. Sellam, M. Overton, Peter, F. M. Petty, Raalte, Rabbits, 
Rand, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stucco, Twyford, Tyro, 
H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Yendu, 
G. W. Miller. 

One Licht Wronc.—Boskerris, Ceyx, Chailey, Cuniculus, 
D. L., Doric, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, Gay, 
Glamis, Haw, John Lennie, Lady Mottram, Margaret Owen, 
Quis, Spyella, St. Ives. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, L. W. Horton, 
Thora. All others more. 

Jor.—The C. O. D. gives a better definition : ‘‘ Leaving no or 
little room for hope.’’ ‘‘ Desperate diseases,’? we say, “‘ require 
desperate remedies.’’ Inmedicabile cura Ense recidendum est, 
as Jupiter remarked. 

Barperry.—Questions are answered as quickly as possible, 
but the answer seldom appears in the next issue. 

Mapce.—We speak of a ‘‘ divorce case,’? but divorce is not 
a case; and of the Dreyfus Case, but Dreyfus is not a case. 
I allowed Despatch-case and Dressing-case, as I had to admit 
that both these articles are ‘‘ cases.”” The Dative is a case. 
Of course, the Light was a tricky one. 

Fosstt.—Thanks for letter. I don’t think we shall have any 
trouble. 

Joun Lennie.—To assert that every dog is a quadruped is not 
the same thing as to assert that every quadruped is a dog. So 
far we know only of one man who was produced by magic; 
the Homunculus of Paracelsus. I did not say that every homun- 
culus, or little man, or dwarf, was produced by magic. So far 
as I know, even your great wizard Michael Scott did not 
claim to be able to produce a full-sized man by magic. 

Our TWENTY-NINTH QUARTERLY CoMPETITION.—After the 
Seventh Round the following lead:—Margaret (1 point down) ; 
Hanworth, Iago, Met (2); A. E., A. de Blathwayt, Carlton, Clam, 
Martha, N. O. Sellam, C. J. Warden, (3); Ceyx, Fossil, Madge, 
Sisyphus, Tyro (4 points down), 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH a serious break on Wall Street 
A had not merely been expected but had seemed 


inevitable, the severity of recent falls has caused © 


surprise. The recent avalanche of selling has pro- 
duced a condition which indicates very clearly on what 
thin ice the market had been standing for some time. 

The cause of the break, which was forecast in these 
notes a month ago, is not hard to find. Boom. 
like conditions on Wall Street. had lasted for a record 
period of time. Quotations, which had risen to levels 
which the most optimistic had never dared hope would 
be reached, paused, and then started a fresh advance, 
and this had been going on for a considerable time, 
During the last two or three months, however, Wall 
Street was beginning to display an irregular tendency, 
The powers behind the market had, “it is believed, 
not completed all the merger schemes on which they 
were working, and apparently did their utmost to 
stimulate the market and to prevent the serious break 
which has now occurred. Week by week, brokers’ 
loans were increasing until they reached so fantastic 
a figure that they could hardly be credited. A week 
ago the market got out of hand, and the first crash 
came. Efforts were made to stem the fall by a con. 
sortium of bankers who supported the market, and, 
at all events, stopped the panic. 

Evidently this support was at first construed on 
Wall Street as meaning that the powers were pre- 
pared to start another bull movement. Over the week- 
end, however, it was stated that this support had 
been forthcoming with the object of diverting a further 
panic and not with the idea of raising the price of 
quotations. Many holders of stock by Monday 
appeared to have come to the conclusion that in 
these circumstances no strong upward movement could 
be expected, with the result that when Wall Street 
opened on that day selling orders were pouring in 
from all parts of the country, and within a few hours 
a fresh débdcle occurred. 

The price of a share must finally depend on its 
intrinsic value; for the last two years American 
speculators have ignored this fact, and have valued 
their shares on the possibilities of their reaching 
higher levels as a result of the boom that was pro- 
gressing. Now that the market has broken, it will 
be interesting to see what the future trend of prices 
will be. The bank groups will probably try to rally 
the market, and their efforts may prove temporarily 
successful. At the same time, there must still be 
many counters in Wall Street standing at prices 
higher than their intrinsic worth justifies, and even- 
tually they will have to fall to their right level. On 
the other hand, there are certain counters the value 
of which has been greatly reduced in the flood of 
selling, and they to-day stand at under their intrinsic 
value. In due course they will recover, 

The effect of the Wall Street reaction must be far- 
reaching. First and foremost it must have an 
extremely beneficial effect on the monetary position in 
Europe. For many months the Foreign Exchange 
market clearly indicated the strain that was being 
felt by the constant migration of funds from Europe 
to Wall Street—a migration caused by the exception- 
ally high day-to-day money rates that have been ruling 
there. Like any other commodity, money invariably 
moves to the best market, and the selling of European 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds Exceed £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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you CAN'T SHAVE FOR EVER 
WITH YOUR LAST BLADE! 


KEEP A SPARE GILLETTE 
PACKET IN THE BATHROOM 


Gillette 


Sayings of Famous Men 
WOODROW WILSON. 


‘* TF a man does not provide for his children, if he does 
not provide for all those dependent upon him, and if 
he has not that vision of conditions to come, and that care 
for the days that have not yet dawned, which we sum up in 
the whole idea of thrift and saving, then he has not opened 
his eyes to any adequate conception of human life. We 
are in this world to provide not for ourselves, but for others, 
and that is the basis of economy.’ 
There is no better means of carrying into practice this 
precept of Woodrow Wilson to provide for those dependent 
upon us than that afforded by a 


FAMILY PROVISION POLICY 


with 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Alow premium with large cover. 
#10 a year will secure £602 for a man of 30. 


The Standard is pre-eminent for : 


(1) Its great financial strength. 

(2) Its strong basis of Valuation. 

(3) Its High-Interest earning powers. 
(4) Its up-to-date Policies. 


Write for Leaflet ““AE1” 


The 


LONDON DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 59 DAWSON STREET 
1SaPALL MALL sw. 
HEAD OFFICE- $ CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


CHEST DISEASES 


“‘Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.” 
(Dr. Sechehaye, in the “‘ Swiss Medical Review.’’) 
“It appears to me to have a — destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 
(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 
If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 


Cuas. H. Stevens, 204-206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
T.B.’s,”” will in the above 
Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s, see 
few lines more won news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


The Real Rhythm in 
English Poetry 


KATHARINE M. WILSON, 


M.A., Ph.D. Cantab. 


7/6 


Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch writes of it: 

“. . . an original work, and a penetrating 
one. . .. It is calculated to raise conten- 
tion, but it is pioneer stuff.” 


The Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 


“Now—as ever—the best value for 
. that ever was given,’'—A — 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 
for NOVEMBER 


CONTENTS. 
Retaliation 
The Epic of John Peter Landon 
The Bedleian and the Schools 
L’ Aveugile 
A Giant held Captive By John Still. 


Rumfy By Vivian Gordon 
VI, ‘ Livestock Limited ’ 
Bad Weather on Mont Maudit 
Musings witheut Method— 
A Fool's Paradise — ‘‘ Cultivate your Garden ** — Rural 
England—A Cautionary Guide—Shenstone and the Leasowes. 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood's 


Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s, yearly or 15s. for six 
months. 


By Pousse Cailloux. 
By R. J. W. 
By A. L. Maycock, 


By Charles Rawlinson. 


By F. S, Smythe 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 


Edinburgh. London. 


TEN GUINEAS 
PRIZE FOR 
OUTLINE PAGEANT on THE HISTORY 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


conditions apply :— 
= SECRETARY, National Sunday School Union, 
56 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 
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currencies to purchase dollars brought about a posi- 
tion of extreme gravity. Almost over-night this 
position has been changed, and while the temporary 
raising of our Bank Rate to 64 per cent. was beneficial, 
the main and important factor has been the substantial 
fall in the call money rate on Wall Street and the 
severe break in their markets, for while the increase 
of our rate temporarily must have stopped the flow 
across the Atlantic, conditions on Wall Street have 
definitely turned the tide, with the result that we can 
now anticipate a steady stream of money from New 
York back to European centres. The importance of 
this, both to this country and to the Continent, can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

As regards the stock markets, the improvement in 
the monetary position should lead to a steady appre- 
ciation of our gilt-edged stocks, a movement which 
is expected to continue, at all events for the next 
two months, during which period such counters as 
Consols, Conversion and Funding should reach 
materially higher levels. Similarly, really first-class 
home industrial shares should also enjoy increasing 
demand for investment purposes. International 
counters, however, must be deemed dangerous. Not 
merely is there likely to be heavy liquidation on 
account of American holders, but the fact must not 
be overlooked that conditions on the European 
Bourses are unfavourable, and that spasmodic sell- 
ing from such centres as Amsterdam, Berlin, Brus- 
sels and Paris must be expected. 

As for America the fall in share values may have a far- 
reaching effect on the industry of that country. It is 
believed that considerable sums have been lost by 
the vast number of small speculators who were 
operating on Wall Street. These small speculators 
are undoubtedly the backbone of the hire-purchase 
business which has grown to such huge dimensions 
in America, and which has caused boom conditions 
in many industries. One can readily appreciate that 
the serious losses involved by small operators may 
lead, not merely to a great falling of in hire-pur- 
chases, but may make the payment of instalments 
on previous purchases a difficult matter, and it may 
be that the fall in Wall Street will have its reper- 
cussions in the markets of those commodities largely 
employed in the manufacture of luxury hire-purchase 
goods. 

From the point of view of America, the outlook, 
therefore, appears uncertain. From the point of 
view of London, although the Hatry settlement has 
still to be faced, and although home politics may 
once more become a disturbing factor, it is felt that 
the long lane of general depression has been turned, 
with the result that more confidence and brighter 
markets can now be anticipated. A repetition of our 
last year’s speculative industrial boom is neither 
probable nor desirable, but it is hoped that prices 
will gradually harden and that investors will find 


their holdings reverting to something nearer their 
former levels. 


NORTHAMPTON ELECTRIC 


Despite general conditions, it is interesting to note 
that the shares of our electric supply companies have 
remained comparatively a firm market. Of particular 
interest has been the renewed demand shown for the 
shares of the Northampton Electric Supply Company, 
to which attention has been drawn on several occa- 
sions in these notes. The business of this company 
is expanding in a satisfactory manner, which warrants 
the shares being deemed suitable as a permanent hold- 
ing despite the lowness of the yield at the present price. 


TAuRuUS 


The Bank Rate was on Thursday reduced from 6} per cent. 
to 6 per cent. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
20, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
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